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CHAPTER V. 


Arter dinner the trio walked out upon the terrace for a short 
time, but the air of the April evening was chilly enough to make 
even the lovers glad to return to the warmth of the library, which 
was the usual sitting-room of the family. 

It was a square and lofty saloon, lined with musty leather 
volumes to the very ceiling, with high galleries running round 
the top shelves, and below, doors carefully concealed by sham 
books. But though the room was too large to be snug, it was at 
least free from the draughts of the great stone hall; and with 
tall heavy screens arranged to shelter the roomy old-fashioned 
chairs and sofas about the open fireplace, it formed the most 
habitable portion of the Castle. 

Bernard occupied himself at a distant writing-table, bending 
over a great farm ledger, under the light of an ill-trimmed and 
rather odorous paraffin lamp; while Michael and Winefride sat 
side by side on the couch close to the chimney corner. After an 
interval of blissful silence, they talked over their plans in low 
voices. 

‘We won’t look at the wrong side of the picture to-night. We 
will suppose Uncle Joseph has worked the miracle and converted 
me into the most bigoted Papist in Christendom,’ said Michael, 
in that tone of light mockery, belied by the kindness of his glance, 
which was characteristic of him. ‘ We will then suppose we are 
safely married, you and I ’—he stopped to kiss the little hand he 
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held—‘ and sitting on this very sofa to discuss our future. What 
would your wishes be—your hopes—the very wildest dream you 
ever dreamed—that you would whisper to your husband, and 
expect him to gratify ? ’ 

“Oh, Michael! When you talk like that you put everything 
out of my head,’ she murmured, and flushed all over her fair face 
and brow, ‘ you must not take it all for granted so.’ 

‘Why not? You have promised to marry me, on certain 
conditions.’ 

“If you would fulfil those conditions I should have nothing 
left to wish for.’ 

“I have promised to try. What more canI do? I am going 
to give myself every chance, since you think it matters so much 
what my little soul, among all the myriads of souls, believes.’ 

‘It matters infinitely to that soul, and to those who love that 
soul—oh, so dearly. Beyond everything and everyone else on 
earth, I am afraid.’ 

“Is it not your duty to love your husband beyond everything 
on earth? Well—I will not talk so if you don’t wish it, if it 
alarms you so much,’ he said, smiling, ‘ but let us take for granted 
that all that is settled satisfactorily, and decide how you would wish 
to order the days of our married life. First of all—there is Bernard.’ 

Her blue eyes sought his with tender questioning. 

‘What could we do for Bernard? You know his dearest 
wish ? Only you and I know it in the world, I think, and perhaps 
the monk whose favourite he was at Downside. When he told me 
of it in Rome, I thought he was a fanatic. I tried to laugh him 
out of it, but now that I have been here I understand. It is curious 
when one really knows people and learns their point of view, how 
reasonable things become that seemed unreasonable. How apt 
one is to condemn from prejudice, and without personal knowledge 
oneself ; while observing the absurdity of others who regard those 
who differ from them in opinion as abnormal. Do you mind my 
prosing away like this—thinking aloud ?’ 

Winefride did not mind ; she smiled at him serenely. 

‘It is such a pity everyone cannot think alike,’ she said, as 
simply as Aunt Milly had uttered the same regret. 

‘I am old enough to know that people condemn those who 
differ from them in opinion, with a vehemence exactly proportioned 
to their ignorance,’ said Michael. ‘They have never learned to 
look on the other side. I would like to see both sides of every 
question clearly and at once.’ 
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‘But you are asking an impossibility. If you look at both 
sides at once you wouldn’t see anything clearly ; it would result 
in a blur,’ said Winefride. ‘It would be better to look at them 
separately and make up your mind which is the best side, and be 
loyal to that.’ Though her words were playful, her tone was 
anxious. 

‘We drift back always to that topic,’ he said discontentedly, 
‘ or you lead me back by artful devious ways.’ 

‘It is the most interesting one in the world,’ she murmured 
apologetically. 

‘Yes, that is true; the question of man’s future. Yet—but 
let us return to Bernard. The best plan would be for you and me 
to rent this old Castle from him, on a long lease.’ 

‘ And live here! Oh, Michael!’ 

‘Well, part of the year—as long as you liked. It would give 
us an excuse without offending him for putting it in order. 
We would restore everything that could be restored without 
spoiling it.’ 

‘I could make the chapel so beautiful,’ she murmured, hardly 
above her breath. 

‘The chapel! But that has had all the attention,’ he said. 
‘T should insist on the Castle getting its share. It would be very 
tempting to utilise your magnificent waterfall for the installation of 
electric light ; only then the vision of you moving about these dim 
corridors with your little lamp in your hand, would vanish, and 
that is the vision I always see when I am away from you—the 
memory of you that I carried away from that first night I spent 
here. When I saw you come down that weird staircase into the 
hall, shading the lamp with your little transparent hand, lest the 
draught should extinguish it—and throwing thus the light upwards 
upon your golden hair, that was like a halo about your sweet 
face——’ 

‘Oh Michael, hush——’ 

‘Why should I hush? It was a beautiful picture for a man to 
carry about in his heart. And I asked and was told you slept 
at the top of that grim stone tower like a fairy princess, and were 
not afraid.’ 

‘ Thekla sleeps up there too when she is at home.’ 

‘When am I going to see Thekla, and what is she like? I 
picture a dear plump little schoolgirl with a pigtail.’ 

Winefride smiled. 

‘You will see her in the summer when she leaves school for 
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good. Perhaps our wedding will be then! Michael, will you 
come with me this evening,’ she whispered, ‘ into the chapel ? You 
know I visit the Blessed Sacrament every night before I go to bed. 
I would like you to come and kneel there beside me this once——’ 

‘This once ? ’ 

‘Oh, that it might be the first of many times.’ She hid her 
face against his shoulder. 

‘Of course, I will come,’ he said, infinitely moved. ‘Poor 
little thing. You are figuring to yourself that there may be grace 
to be found even for the poor unbeliever, coming to kneel in that 
holy place.’ 

“If he be not wilful—not wilful in his disbelief,’ she cried 
wistfully. ‘ But you never had a chance——’ 

He almost started, recalling his aunt’s words. 

‘No home, no family,’ she went on, ‘ brought up to believe there 
was nothing beyond this world.’ 

‘Not that; but to believe that we know nothing beyond this 
world,’ he said gently. 

“Oh Michael, but if I could prove it to you? How gladly 
would I die for that.’ 

‘I believe you, my angel. But for God’s sake don’t speak 
of dying. If I lost you now—I should go mad. Just when I’ve 
found anchor—harbour—peace of mind.’ 

* We should meet—later.’ 

‘A pale, shadowy hope to help me through the long years of 
life which might lie before me, unless I ended it all by shooting 
myself,’ he said vehemently, and then laughed. ‘ We are growing 
rather tragic, sweetheart. You forget that we are by way of 
supposing that all is well with me. That we are married, and 
living here, and the Castle restored, and Bernard——’ 

‘What of Bernard? I hear my own name,’ said the young 
man from his distant corner. ‘ You should not speak so loud, 
Michael.’ 

‘I had forgotten you were there. You were so still.’ 

‘I am wrestling with my accounts,’ said Bernard absently, 
and he bent again over his ledger. 

Michael looked affectionately at the boy’s clear-cut refined 
profile, silhouetted against the faint illumination of the lamp. 
He lowered his voice. 

‘We will suppose that we are superlatively, ideally happy ; 
and that Bernard is indulging his dream of rebuilding your wonderful 
twelfth-century Abbey in the grove——’ 
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‘ It would be you who would do it, not Bernard.’ 

‘The idea was his—the hope is his. We should only supply 
the means.’ 

“Oh Michael, how good you are.’ 

‘It isnot goodness. From a mere poetic sense of justice I should 
like to see the poor old fellows who built those massive walls and 
arches, triumphing over the senseless Philistines who tore their 
beautiful work to pieces. I should like to watch the upraising 
of the stones into the places where their patient, toiling hands 
set them so long ago. It would also give me a purely esthetic 
pleasure to see their white-robed successors moving among the 
mistletoe boughs of their own orchards; dwelling on the lands 
their predecessors cultivated and planted in these wild regions. I 
should like to hear the brethren chanting in those same aisles again, 
that we would leave untouched wherever it was possible, though 
we must dig up those old round pillars half buried in grass. After 
all, the Abbey restored, as we should restore it, would certainly add 
to the picturesqueness of the valley ; and I suppose, if the monks 
do no particular good, they do no particular harm, so I don’t see 
why anyone should object.’ 

‘It is difficult for me to understand how anyone, who believes 
in prayer at all, can help believing also that for holy men and women 
to devote themselves to praying for those who cannot or will not 
pray for themselves, must be good,’ she said simply. ‘It would 
be very, very wonderful if the Cistercians really came here again.’ 

‘I am afraid it would take time to get their monastery ready 
for them, even with an army of workmen, and the best architect 
one could find to direct them.’ 

‘ And how much of your money would it take ? ’ 

‘ A great, great sum,’ he said smiling, ‘ to do it as I would wish 
to do it. But nothing compared to the whole. If it cost half 
a million pounds, Winefride, we should still be rich.’ 

‘ And Bernard dreamed of doing it alone,’ she exclaimed. 

‘Not on that scale! And besides, it need not cost anything 
like that,’ Michael hastened to say. ‘I was joking. And as for 
Bernard, he spoke of it as a visionary speaks of a fond dream.’ 

‘Yet, through you, the dream might come true,’ she said 
wonderingly. ‘It must make one almost afraid to be so rich-as 
that. But then—you were born to it, you have never known 
anything else.’ 


“No, I have never known anything else. But I suppose I 
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have wondered now and then what I ought to do with my money, 
or some of it. It hasn’t been mine very long, you know. It 
was my father’s till last year.’ 

‘Poor Michael.’ 

‘He told me that of late years it had grown so much that 
it almost frightened him,’ said Michael. ‘I remember laughing 
at him because at the same time it seemed to me that he was more 
frightened still of losing any of it. He was for ever withdrawing 
capital from South Africa and placing it in one country or another 
because he saw trouble brewing. He thought it was my courage 
and my better education that made me laugh at him, poor old 
Dad; but I know now it was merely my ignorance and my conceit. 
His death brought many things home to me; my selfishness, and 
the little return I had ever made to him for all—everything—he 
had done for me. My secret sense of superiority in knowledge and 
breeding—God help me! Poor, useless, aimless wandering fool— 
good to spend his money, while he worked like a man to earn it, 
and justified his existence and took his place among his fellow- 
creatures like a man.’ 

“You will do the same,’ she said, with shining eyes. 

‘Shall I? I think I have played the fool too long,’ he said. 
‘Sport has been my hard work, and frivolity my recreation. I 
believe I’m naturally idle—a born loafer—and yet—how tired 
I’ve often found myself. Bored stiff hunting for amusement. 
I know all about the taste of dust and ashes. Young! I feel 
a hundred years old when I talk to Bernard, and to you, my sweet.’ 

* Perhaps that is because I’m not clever enough to be a companion 
to you, to talk to you and share your thoughts,’ she said diffidently. 

Michael kissed her hand to reassure her, but even as he did 
so he realised rather curiously that this reflection had never crossed 
his mind. 

He thought of her as his ideal maiden ; his queen ; his saint ; 
to be set on a pedestal, to be worshipped and defended ; honoured 
by every offering wealth or affection could provide—but not as a 
companion with whom he could exchange ideas, and to whom 
he could unveil his thoughts. Rather must he keep them care- 
fully to himself lest he should offend this little one whose faith was 
so absolute, and whose innocent love for himself was not only to be 
reverenced, but to be preserved in so far as he, unworthy, could 
hope to preserve it, by striving to hide rather than to reveal his 
real self from her guileless eyes. 
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‘Don’t look pitiful, my sweetheart. I do not often fall into 
moods, and I am usually only too well pleased with myself and 
with life in general, only sometimes, vaguely, comes that mental 
discontent—and then your love will charm it away. I don’t want 
you to understand—I don’t want you to be clever—I only want 
you tolove me—’ this he said sincerely, and not in the least realising, 
since he had not experienced it, the strain which a daily close 
companionship, which does not include mental affinity and under- 
standing, must place upon a sensitive mind. 

* But I want to help you,’ she murmured. 

‘To what? WhatamItodo? There was a moment when I, 
even I, wanted to work. I got it into my head when I was a 
lad—I suppose I must have inherited the taste, and I had one 
or two close friends among the German medical students—that I 
would be a doctor. They said I had the ideal surgeon’s hand.’ 
He held out his brown hand, with its slender nervous fingers, and 
supple wrists, half laughing and half shuddering. ‘ But my father 
wouldn’t hear of it. He said the fancy would die away, and time 
has proved his wisdom. And I don’t know that I am keen on 
working at anything now. Life is very pleasant, even as it is. 
And when you belong to me—it might be ideal. I don’t know 
what more I want, after all.’ 

‘God will show you presently,’ she said, ‘when you have 
found—the truth.’ 

‘Why should J hope to find what so many have sought in 
vain ?’ he said, impatiently, and repented as her blue eyes grew 
distressed. 

‘Dear Michael, you promised ! ’ 

‘If you were once safely my wife,’ he said, relapsing into the 
coaxing tones of a boy, ‘ I should be much better able to concentrate 
my mind on the search for truth.’ 

‘Michael, when you speak so lovingly to me, and your dear 
eyes laugh at me, my heart is so filled with love and—and—longing 
—that I cannot utter all I feel,’ she faltered. ‘But you know 
that I should believe I was doing wrong, so that I could not be 
happy.’ 

‘You don’t trust me. You think my chief incentive to search 
for truth would be gone if I once held you fast ? ’ 

Her fair face burnt. 

‘I cannot tell. I only know I must not. Something tells me 
I must not. It is quite apart from all that is said to me by others. 
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Bernard, whom I have always loved best in the world, until you 
came into my life, feels it as Ido. We both know I cannot marry 
you unless you become one of us. Yet you are Bernard’s dearest 
friend, and I could never marry any man but you.’ 

“Don’t you see how you tempt me to become one of you without 
bothering myself about ‘thinking it out at all? To say, What 
has been good enough for thousands of better and wiser men than 
I may surely be good enough for me? To accept it all as a matter 
of form ?’ he said jestingly. 

She shook her head.. 

“If you could do that you would not be the man I know you 
to be. The real Michael Ferrys could not profess what he did not 
believe.’ 

‘The Michael Ferrys you know ?’ 

‘ That is the real one,’ she said calmly. 

“I wonder.’ 

There was a movement from the writing-table, and Bernard 
rose, stretched his limbs, pushed his fair hair from his weary 
forehead, and closed his ledger. 

‘Have you finished talking yet?’ he asked, ‘or would you 
ever finish talking, if one never interrupted you ? ’ 

‘Is it late ? ’ said Winefride, in startled tones. 

‘ Half-past ten. Late for us.’ 

‘ How the time has flown; but you two have had no talk at 
all. Bernard is jealous, Michael, because I keep you all to myself,’ 
she said cheerfully, ‘ but I will go to bed now, and leave you to 
smoke, and then you can gossip to your hearts’ content.’ 

She crossed to the writing-table and laid her hand on the ledger, 
recognising her brother’s evening of labour almost remorsefully 
as she bade him good-night. 

‘Poor Bernard. But you will have your talk with Michael 
and forget all these dull figures.’ 

She looked at Michael with a smile, and in silence he followed 
her from the library and through the echoing stone hall, and matted 
subway which led to the body of the church. 

She took from a row of pegs without the oak door, a square 
of black lace which she threw over her head and shoulders before 
entering. 

Profound silence and gloom reigned in the chapel, lighted only 
by the red lamp before the altar. 

Winefride’s soft hand sought Michael’s, and she led him to a 
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low chair and knelt beside him on the stone floor—a slight motion- 
less form in black gown and veil, with her fair hair and white neck 
and arms faintly gleaming through the lace. 

Michael, too, was motionless. He felt the mysterious glamour 
of the old, sacred building ; the semi-darkness added to the dignity 
of the ancient round arches, supported by short massive pillars 
of grey stone, and framing the background of black distance 
wherein the worn white tombs of many Gryffydds were dimly to 
be discerned. 

Young, impressionable, and ardently in love, he found himself 
almost involuntarily pleading with the Unknown God that the 
happiness he craved might be granted to him, that Fate might not 
be suffered to intervene between him and his love. His thoughts 
rested upon the innocent beauty of the maiden kneeling beside 
him; thoughts wholly pure and reverent, filled with regret for his 
own unworthiness and resolves for the future. . . . 

Then he wondered how far the emotion which possessed him 
was real; how much to be attributed to his instinctive inclination 
to attune himself to his surroundings. 

Yet the silence presently brought to his mind the calm that 
only silence knows ; and the peace of the sanctuary stole over his 
spirit. 


Bernard awaited his guest before the log-fire in the library. 

He had placed a little tray of glasses and whisky and seltzer 

on the elbow-table by the great shabby leather arm-chair in the 
chimney corner, which faced the old-fashioned sofa; and upon 
the table he had arranged very carefully a little box of cigarettes 
and lights. The old serving-man had gone to bed. 
.\ He watched Michael settle himself luxuriously in the deep 
arm-chair, and help himself to seltzer water and light a cigarette, 
and then seated himself on the edge of the opposite couch, with 
his elbows on his knees and his chin in his hands, and remained 
silent for some moments. 

It was Michael who broke the silence. 

‘ Well, out with it, old man,’ he said, kindly. 

Bernard smiled. 

‘You’re right. I’ve got something on my chest,’ he said, 
rather nervously. ‘I’m a little afraid of saying it, though. It’s 
one of those things that sound all right to oneself, but sound like 
cheek when put into words.’ 
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Michael nodded, breathed several smoke rings into the air, and 
watched them dissolve. Then he said, briefly: ‘ That’s all right, 
go ahead.’ 

‘There is nobody but I—my father being dead—who would 
have the right to—to—ask you, but under the circumstances you'll 
forgive my taking it on myself. It is this. Would you mind— 
would you hate—I know of course that your name is as much to 
you as mine is to me—there—I’m beginning at the wrong end,’ 
he stammered. 

‘Would I mind taking your name when I marry Winefride ? 
Is that what you are trying to say ? ’ said Michael quietly. But he 
looked surprised, nevertheless, and his dark face flushed slightly. 

‘I’ve begun all wrong,’ said poor Bernard. ‘ Of course I’ve 
a reason for asking such a thing. Otherwise, as I said, you might 
well think it confounded cheek, my coming to a fellow like you 
with a name that’s knewn all over the world, and saying, “ Look 
here, you’ve got to take our religion and even our name before we 
can welcome you into our family ’—but it’s not that, not one 
bit——’ 

‘For the Lord’s sake, don’t explain yourself or excuse yourself 
any more,’ said Michael. ‘ You’re making my head spin. Can’t 
you say what on earth you're driving at ?’ he added impatiently ; 
for it cannot be denied that some such thought as Bernard described 
had glanced vaguely across the surface of his mind. 

‘I spoke to you in Rome,’ said the boy, almost timidly, ‘ of my 
wish—I ought to have called it my dream——’ 

‘And I’ve spoken to you in England of it, and told you that 
if I live to marry your sister that wish shall be fulfilled,’ said 
Michael, cheerfully. 

‘Michael! No one but you could——’ 

* Shut up.’ 

‘Well, words aren’t necessary. You've always been such a 
fellow for divining one’s thoughts,’ said Bernard in a choked voice. 
‘ But there’s something to be said on my side. You've told me 
you like this old place——’ 

‘That’s all settled, old man. Winefride and I are going to 
bully you into letting this house to us, until you’re old enough 
to marry and settle down here yourself, which, if you will take 
my disinterested advice, you won’t do for another ten years at 
least.’ 

Rernard smiled happily, 
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‘ That is like you. But don’t you see that if Winefride marries, 
and especially if her husband will take the family name—J need 
not ?’ 

‘No, I don’t.’ 

*‘ Your son—Winefride’s son—would inherit Aberfraw,’ explained 
Bernard simply. ‘ It won’t be the first time it’s descended through 
the female line. Our family got it originally by marriage with 
an heiress, so far as that goes. But I always felt one of us ought 
to marry, and not let the old name die out. And I used to think 
Winefride and Thekla would both be nuns.’ 

* God ‘forbid.’ 

“God has forbidden it, evidently, in Winefride’s case,’ said 
Bernard, smiling. ‘And then you see, it’s hardly likely that I 
should let you give me a great sum of money—for though from 
my point of view you're giving it to the Church, from your point 
of view you're giving it to me. I don’t say the place would be 
worth as much as the rebuilding of the Abbey will cost you, but 
at least it will be a guid pro quo, and I could hand it over to you 
quite naturally as Winefride’s dowry.’ 

* You young idiot,’ said Michael, with a kind of rough tenderness. 
‘ And what’s to become of you ? ’ 

“Can’t you guess ? ’ 

“I won’t have it,’ said Michael. ‘ You don’t mean you want 
Oe 

‘I’ve wished to be a religious all my life,’ said the boy. 

“You mean a monk? Or a secular priest like your 
uncle ?’ « 

“A monk. I hoped perhaps I might some day be a monk in 
the Abbey here—if the Cistercians came back,’ said Bernard, 
hardly above his breath. 

“Saint Bernard ! ’ said Michael, with a half laugh. 

He stared at the thin boyish face, with its delicate features, 
guileless china-blue eyes, and happy open smile. 

“Does Winefride know ? ’ 

‘When we were children Winefride and Thekla knew—it was 
part of our childish plans for rebuilding the Abbey. But as we 
grew older we have not spoken much of what seemed an impossibility, 
but I see now how wrong I was to suppose anything impossible,’ 
he added in a low tone. 

‘Look here,’ said Michael, ‘it’s no use my arguing with you. 
I can’t see things from your point of view, so it’s no use pretending 
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Ican; but wouldn’t it rather be deserting your mother and your 
post as head of the family, and all that ? ’ 

“My mother would not oppose it. If I married she would in 
any case leave this place; she has always said so. She would 
probably go to London and settle down near the Oratory with 
Aunt Lucy. And if you really do become a Catholic and marry 
Winefride it would be so simple for you to take my place.’ Bernard 
looked at him affectionately. ‘ It all plans itself out so easily that 
one feels it must be God’s will.’ 

‘ And the baronetcy ? ’ 

‘The name is much older than the baronetcy. It’s that I care 
about,’ said Bernard, flushing, ‘ and besides, with money and all 
the rest, would it be so difficult to win that for yourself? You 
would go into Parliament, I hope, and make yourself a power in 
the country. It’sin you, andnotinme. Only if you could manage 
somehow to tack our name on to your own, and perhaps let your 
eldest son be Bryn Gryfiydd, like so many of his forbears—my old 
grandfather’s name—of course I’m not making a condition, but 
I should like it awfully.’ 

Michael stretched out his hand, and the boy took it, and they 
exchanged a clasp which said much that could not be uttered 
in words. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mass was at eight o'clock and breakfast at nine. Before the 
clock struck ten Michael and Winefride were away together, walking 
over the hills to visit an old friend of hers, who lived in a curious 
isolated cottage, perched above a deep gully known locally as the 
Glyn. 

Here he dwelt beside a waterfall that in winter became a rushing 
torrent and in summer dwindled to a singing stream, dropping and 
trickling down the rocky, fern-shaded waterway. 

To reach this eyrie of a solitary they had to climb a steep 
mountain path, winding through primrose-studded copses and 
over rough slopes covered with straggling golden gorse, below the 
delicate swinging lacework of the weeping birch, and the ragged 
shade of Scotch firs, with the red light of the morning sun gleaming 
on their mighty mailed trunks. 

The Glyn paid for its sheltered stillness and absolute seclusion 
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by missing the view of the wide panorama that was spread before 
the Castle ; yet the blue distance of hills could here and there be 
discerned through the motionless dark branches of the encircling 
forest trees, and its wild beauty was sufficient unto itself. In 
the heart of it was hidden the low white cot, perched on a sheltered 
ledge of rock, below the crest of the hill and beside the waterfall. 

The owner, clad in a flannel shirt, old grey tweed trousers, 
a leather belt, and a soft broad-brimmed felt hat, stood in the 
opening of a porch, stone-tiled, like the roof of his abode. 

He smiled grimly upon the invaders as they mounted the steep 
approach to the wicket gate. He was a tall, powerfully built man, 
between sixty and seventy years old, with a fine straight profile, 
rough curly white hair, and a square chin glistening with silver 
stubble. 

The bare outline of his history, which was, in fact, all she knew, 
had been recounted by Winefride to Michael on the way. 

* He is known as John Edyvean, but whether it is his real name 
or not I don’t know. Sometimes I fancy it isnot. Oh yes, he isa 
gentleman, and I think he must once have been used to—to fashion- 
able life, London and so on,’ said the country maiden. ‘ Little 
things he lets fall make me think so. In the valley they say he 
was an officer in the Guards. There was a poor soldier dying 
of consumption here some years ago, who saw him, and recognised 
him, and said he was Lord Somebody, but Mr. Edyvean went to 
see him, and after that he would never say anything more about 
him. Mr. Edyvean paid for him to go into a nursing home, so 
he spent his last days in comfort. Mr. Edyvean is very good, 
helping anyone in that way with money, I mean, but I don’t think 
he can be rich. All we know for certain about him is that he lost 
his wife twenty years ago, for that he told us; and that he has 
lived here quite, quite alone ever since. He has known Thekla 
and Bernard and me all our lives, for when we were quite little 
children we used to wander here by ourselves to look for bilberries 
and sloes, or gather wild flowers. And there are sheets and sheets 
of snowdrops in the early spring. 

‘He used to come and talk to us, and laugh at us because he 
said we all had hair like spun gold, and pretend that if we stood 
in the sun he could see through us, because we were so absurdly 
fair. He was very much amused when he found out we always 
called him the mad gentleman. The people about all think he is 
really mad. But he is not; he is only eccentric. It is Thekla 
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who is his favourite, but I go to see him sometimes, and he said I 
might bring you to see him. I am afraid you will find him rather 
unkempt. He does not care about his appearance.’ 


‘ You are early, Miss Winefride.’ 

The tenant of the Glyn had a very sweet and prepossessing 
smile, and greeted his pretty visitor with evident pleasure. 

‘I did not expect you so early.’ 

He passed his hand over his unshaven chin with an apologetic 
expression. 

‘This young lady and her sister used to scold me when they 
were children for not shaving oftener,’ he said, as he shook hands 
with Michael. ‘ It was agreed I was to shave on Saturday mornings 
if they would come and see me on Saturday afternoons.’ 

‘But Michael is going away this afternoon,’ said Winefride, 
‘so I had no choice of time. I wanted you to see him.’ 

‘ Aye, you make no account of jis feelings, dragging him up 
these rough paths to see an old hermit,’ said Mr. Edyvean. ‘ How- 
ever, I make no doubt he would follow you gladly enough wherever 
you were pleased to lead.’ 

He turned his light hazel eyes upon the young man and seemed 
to scrutinise him, so that Michael coloured as he laughed. 

‘To be sure I would follow her to the end of the world,’ he 
said frankly, and Winefride moved slightly towards him as they 
exchanged an almost involuntary glance of mutual understanding 
and adoration. 

Mr. Edyvean’s expression softened as he surveyed the two 
standing before him in the April sunshine; the fair girl, and 
the tall young man with his dark merry face and handsome 
eyes. 

‘ Miss Winefride does not make mistakes. The perfectly sincere 
people seldom do,’ he quoth. 

‘I am glad you think me perfectly sincere,’ said Winefride. 

‘Transparent as glass, and especially when you stand there 
in the sunshine,’ he retorted, ‘ but you——’ 

Michael met his eye without embarrassment; respectful, as 
became a young man towards one so much his elder, yet always 
with that faintly amused expression. 

‘ Michael is sincere too,’ said Winefride, quickly. 

But neither man paid attention to her words. 

‘The wholly sympathetic are never wholly sincere,’ said 
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Mr. Edyvean, dryly. ‘They respond to every appeal, and like 
the chameleon reflect the colour of their surroundings.’ 

Michael nodded. 

‘But I don’t think it fair not to call them sincere. They 
reflect truly.’ 

‘ For the moment, while it lasts, it is true.’ 

Michael nodded again; this time rather sadly. Then he 
laughed. 

Winefride looked from one interested face to the other. 

She was very fond of Mr. Edyvean, and anxious that he should 
approve Michael, but his words did not to her mind convey approval. 

‘I wanted you to be friends,’ she said, rather wistfully, and to 
her surprise they looked at each other instantly and smiled. 

‘We are even brothers, little one, though he is so young and 
I am so old,’ said Mr. Edyvean, ‘and we have just recognised 
each other. Come in, come in. Mr. Ferrys shall see the inside 
of my cabin.’ 

Michael, uncovering his curly brown hair and stooping his 
head, stepped inside the cottage and perceived that the partitions 
which had formerly divided the interior had all been swept away. 
The walls and high-pitched roof were neatly panelled with match- 
lining, and the solid rafters were encased in stained and varnished 
deal. Planks were stored across the rafters and upon the planks 
a variety of articles—including a gun-case, a coil of rope, an old 
portmanteau, and one or two tin despatch-boxes—were stowed 
away. 

The rafters were pierced by iron hooks from which depended 
some flitches of bacon and bunches of dried herbs. 

At the far end of the cabin a small raised platform, curtained 
off, formed the sleeping apartment of the occupant. A low 
window ran along the north wall, lighting the whole length of the 
solid carpenter’s table beneath it. The deep walled porch faced 
the west end of the cottage, and a verandah, supported on rough 
posts of yew, shaded the south front. 

There was but little furniture. A cooking stove, a couple of 
wooden arm-chairs with red cushions, a writing-table, a small 
square tea-table, and many books on shelves running round the 
room. 

A little stream of water fell continually from the mouth of 
an iron pipe in the wall into a curious old stone trough, with an 
opening which carried the overflow into the garden. Above the 
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mouth of the pipe were fixed some strong wooden shelves holding 
a few cooking utensils, pots and pans. 

The scrupulous order which characterised the abode formed 
a contrast to the careless attire of its occupant. 

‘He did it all himself; took down the partitions, match-lined 
the walls, and made the north window and the shelves and even 
the chairs; look how carefully the legs are morticed in,’ said 
Winefride, zealously doing the honours. ‘ None of the furniture is 
bought.’ 

‘Would you have a hermit buy furniture,’ said Mr. Edyvean 
with a grim smile. ‘And one takes care to make those chairs 
solid upon which one intends to seat oneself. The making of the 
cushions was a more difficult matter than the making of the chairs.’ 

‘He cured the feathers of his own poultry and sewed up the 
red cases of turkey twill with string to make cushions,’ said 
Winefride, proudly. ‘ He wouldn’t let anyone even sew for him.’ 

Michael moved out on to the verandah, and stood looking 
across the gully and the waterfall to the rounded tops of the bare 
forest trees opposite, on which the morning sunshine lay calmly, 
illuminating brown trunks and still interlacing boughs, and brown 
gold carpet of dead leaves and grass, from which the wild daffodils 
lifted their pale yellow heads. 

The shelf of the hill, whereon the cottage stood, bore neatly 
raked beds of brown earth, spread before the verandah, and showing 
rows of springing peas, within a narrow edging of early flowering 
bulbs. They were guarded by a rustic fence, wire-netted to keep 
out the rabbits. 

A flight of stone steps, ending in a wooden gate with an aged 
gnarled dwarf yew on either side, descended on to a lower shelf 
of garden. Here the rough leaves of potatoes were pushing their 
way through the mould, breaking up earth-clods with their persistent 
sturdy growth. 

Over the low rough walls fell purple and white masses of 
flowering stone-crop, and pale blue periwinkles ran along the 
coping to meet them. Beneath the snow of a wild cherry stood 
a row of beehives on a low stand. A pair of white goats browsed 
on the steep, jingling little bells on their collars as they moved 
over the grass. The building birds were busy, and the gladness of 
spring was to be felt in the mild delicious air and fragrant scent of 
violets. 

“I feel as though I had been here before,’ said Michael. 
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“It is an ideal spot, is it not, for a wanderer to pitch his final 
tent, and await the inevitable ? ’ said Mr. Edyvean, watching him. 

“I feel—at this moment, of course,’ said Michael, with a respon- 
sive smile—‘ that such a life as this is, after all, the only life worth 
living. The natural life——’ 

* But when you think of London or Paris ? ’ 

‘Then I know that if I had half a dozen lives I would certainly 
spend one of them like this.’ 

“In order to be able to enjoy the more acutely the other five ? ’ 

Michael laughed. 

“The contrast would be delightful. Delightful, too, to have 
the whole long day before one ; to smoke, and think ——’ 

“You are too young to think. The young mistake dreaming for 
thought. Thought is empty until you have lived.’ 

‘Then I would dream. But I dreamed better when I was 
younger.’ 

‘ Aye, you must be young to dream. But at my age you will 
dream nolonger. And if you are wise you will not think over-much. 
You will work, which alone keeps mind and body sound.’ 

“It must be difficult to find work enough to fill all your time.’ 

“Not if you bake your own bread, get your own meals, and 
wash your own clothes,’ said Mr. Edyvean, dryly. ‘Still, there are 
pleasanter occupations. Gardening, for instance, and carpentering, 
which is my especial hobby, as Miss Winefride has explained. 
These occupations leave a few intervals for wholesome rest ; pauses 
when one may watch the sunrise on a summer morning, for instance, 
as a man who goes to bed with the birds may easily do; when 
one knows the world is sleeping while one sits at one’s board in 
the open air, before the produce of one’s field and garden ; content, 
like the old philosopher you have become, with herbs and goat’s milk 
and bread and honey. And at noon—the stillness, and the drone 
of the bees, and the breath of the flowers—which tempt you to 
step forth and stretch yourself, and take a deep breath, and enjoy 
the beauty—aye, the open air and scanty fare and hard work 
are the best cures for melancholy, ill-health and trouble.’ 

‘ But there are also the wet autumn nights and the dull winter 
days,’ said Michael, smiling faintly, ‘when you must look into | 
grey mist or starless darkness, and hear that rushing sound of the 
waterfall in the silence. Would not one feel the loneliness of it 
all then ?’ 

“I have two companions, Hope and Memory. The one I love 
best pays me rare visits; the other outstays her welcome every time.’ 
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“We must not outstay ours, Michael,’ said Winefride, but 
she laid a gentle hand on the old man’s arm. 

“You could not. Don’t you think it a great treat for the old 
recluse to see two people so young and happy and good-looking ? ’ 
he said, with a courteous intonation which seemed to apologise 
for a plain statement of fact. ‘ When is my little Thekla coming 
home ? ’ 

‘In the summer.’ 

‘Not till then ?’ 

‘Not till then.’ 

‘They are not going to make a nun of her, I hope ?’ 

Winefride laughed softly. 

‘Not yet, anyway. She will come and see you and tell you 
herself about her plans.’ 

‘She must not die before she has lived,’ he said, earnestly. 
“I am dead, but then I have lived. My little Thekla is a wayward, 
emotional gipsy, with a heart like a harp that vibrates to every 
passing wind. Not a tender saint like my pretty Winefride, though 
she is as fair to look upon. It would not do to shut her up.’ 

‘I did not know there was any question of it. Is she not a 
little girl ? ’ said Michael, surprised. 

‘She is a child,’ said the old man. 

“She does not like it spoken of,’ Winefride said, colouring. 
‘TI had no idea Mr. Edyvean knew anything about it.’ 

‘I did not know,’ he said, serenely. ‘I only feared that——’ 
Then a sudden change came over his face, which expressed a dismay 
almost ludicrous. 

“Good heavens, is it possible? My béte noire, and it is too late 
to escape. She is here.’ 

Winefride looked in alarm, and perceived a figure toiling and 
panting up the steep ascent. 

‘It is Mrs. Kelson of Cwm,’ she said, in accents of almost 
equal vexation. ‘Who wouid have supposed she would come 
at this hour of the morning ? ’ 

* Is one ever safe from plague and pestilence ? ’ said Mr. Edyvean, 
angrily. ‘ Were she not a woman, I would have taken her long 
since to the edge of the ravine and dropped her into the waterfall. 
Being a woman, and a neighbour, I am obliged to suffer her.’ 

‘ They live close by,’ explained Winefride in a hurried whisper. 

‘Is that any excuse for trespassing on my freehold?’ growled 
their host. 

Michael looked, with an interest that speedily evaporated, into 
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the face of his traducer. He recognised the type. He had seen 
it often ; not only in Cairo, but in every corner of the globe to which 
the tourists of Cook have penetrated. The well-meaning, self- 
satisfied, inconsequent bore, with nothing to say yet determined 
to say it, whether her listeners would or no; indeed, unable to 
conceive that they should not be ready and anxious to hear whatever 
she might please to remark. The ill-dressed figure, and the deter- 
mined activity that set at naught the hampering unsuitability of 
a trained silk dress for mountain climbing; the youthful flowery 
hat and bright pinks and blues that emphasised the plainness of 
the middle-aged, shapeless face. 

‘I was just going to apologise for being so early, but I see I 
need not, since you have visitors already,’ she said, grasping the 
reluctant hand held out to her. ‘ It is ages since I have seen you, 
Mr. Edyvean.’ 

‘It does not seem so long to me,’ said Mr. Edyvean, with a 
bow that disarmed suspicion; though Mrs. Kelson was the last 
person in the world who would suspect that anyone was sorry to 
see her. 

‘ And dear Winefride! I must have a kiss. Mr. Ferrys! Do 
you not remember we met in Cairo ? ’ 

Michael bowed, but the lady held out her hand. 

‘You remember—Sir Jaspar Fanshawe—Mrs. Carseleigh—Cairo 
-——and my husband’s brother, Jack Kelson, had the pleasure of 
meeting youin Rome. He said you were so kind to him,’ she poured 
forth voluble gratitude, ‘ asking him to the opera; he is so fond 
of music, and said you were such a wonderful musician yourself.’ 

The voice of flattery, which was so odious to Michael, and so 
familiar, somehow recalled to the minds of the others present 
that this tall young man, with the sunshiny smile in his brown 
eyes, was the owner of the millions left by Alexander Ferrys, the 
South African magnate. 

‘Oh yes, of course. I remember quite well,’ said Michael in 
flat civil tones. ‘I am very fond of music.’ , 

‘And isn’t it wonderful? I’m sure it must seem so to you 
in particular,’ said Mrs. Kelson, imagining that by her social tact 
she was putting this tongue-tied party at its ease, and skilfully 
covering the ungraciousness of the hermit. ‘Isn’t it wonderful 
that our friend here lives all the year round in this funny little 
place? I always tell him it is like a caravan, don’t I, Mr. Edyvean? ’ 

* You have made that observation more than once, if I remember 
rightly,’ he replied, patiently. 
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‘Now, don’t you agree with me, Mr. Ferrys, that it’s a man’s 
duty to come out of his shell and mix with his fellow-creatures ? ” 
said Mrs. Kelson, brightly, and apparently inspired to this simile 
by the sight of a brown hen which came pecking her way across 
the potato patch, followed by a little yellow fluffy brood of chickens. 
‘We are all ready to welcome him. Just think if he were taken 
ill suddenly in this lonely place. Even we are over a mile away. 
No one would hear. No one would know. Isn’t it a horrible 
thought ? ’ 

* © We need not dwell upon it,’ said Mr. Edyvean, calmly. ‘ You 
are out early to-day.’ 

‘We are all out very early,’ said Winefride, shyly. ‘I suppose 
because the day is so beautiful.’ 

“No. I make no difference in my plans for the weather. It 
never affects me. I don’t care whether it’s fine or wet,’ said 
Mrs. Kelson. ‘I am going to a committee meeting at Llangar, 
and I took it into my head that I would like a walk, so I left the 
carriage down below and climbed up. It is not so very much out 
of my way. I believe Mr. Edyvean has no callers except you and 
me, Winefride. Funny we should never have run across one 
another here before.’ 

‘Mr. Edyvean invited me to come and bring Mr. Ferrys to see 
him,’ said Winefride, colouring. 

‘ Ah, ha! and no doubt you came in the morning because you 
have found out, like me, that he locks himself into his house and 
takes a siesta in the afternoon. Last time I came up here I found 
all the curtains drawn and the doors locked and I could not get 
any answer at all, though I knocked and called for over half an 
hour. Of course I thought you were away, but when I got down 
again into the village, I met the Rector, and he said you had told 
him you were busy all the morning and asleep all the afternoon, 
and that he had taken it as a hint not to call.’ 

‘ The Rector is a sensible man, and I look upon him as a friend,’ 
said Mr. Edyvean, warmly. 

‘ But J shan’t take any of your hints,’ said Mrs. Kelson, laughing 
heartily. ‘I don’t believe in allowing people to be so unsociable.’ 

Mr. Edyvean’s silent despair in the face of this assurance 
touched Michael, and he asked Mrs. Kelson a trivial question 
concerning the direction of her house, which turned the flood 
of her eloquence upon himself, and led to almost passionate 
entreaties that he would visit it. 

He lured her dexterously round the corner of the cottage, away 
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from the doorway which was so jealously guarded by the person 
of its inhospitable owner, as to prevent all possibility of her entry. 
Winefride was left alone for a moment with her host. 

“You do like him, don’t you?’ she asked, looking up with 
confident blue eyes. 

Mr. Edyvean returned the look kindly. His serenity was 
restored the moment his enemy was out of sight. 

*‘ You know it already, little one, or you wouid not ask me.’ 

He locked the door of his abode and put the key into his pocket. 

‘She shall not enter my house. She destroys the atmosphere. 
I am conscious of her disturbing influence for hours, nay, days— 
after she has left. Pray heaven she may not step in by the window 
of the verandah,’ he said in alarmed tones. ‘I had better close it.’ 

‘I don’t think Michael will let her. He is so very quick. I 
never knew anyone so quick at divining what people think and 
wish.’ 

‘It is a woman’s gift.’ 

‘Some men have it, you for instance,’ she said, colouring again. 
“ When we were children we used to believe you were really magic, 
and could look into our minds. But you were always kind and 
understanding, though you detected the least shade of pretence so 
quickly.’ 

‘My dear, I could never have found minds more free from 
pretence than yours or your brother’s.’ 

* And little Thekla’s ? ’ : 

‘Thekla is different. 1 cannot see so clearly into Thekla’s 
mind.’ 

* Yet you like her the best of us all,’ she said, ingenuously. 

‘Mystery is attractive, but so also is transparency. Thekla 
is the youngest, and I like people to be very young.’ 

‘Do you call Michael very young ? ’ 

‘ Not in-the sense you mean. Not young as you are now. But 
in another sense he will always be young, even when you have 
grown old. Does it not seem a sin to look on your pretty fresh, 
rosy face, and bright golden hair, and talk of your growing 
old ¢ ’ 

‘ But I shall always be five years younger than Michael,’ said 
Winefride, wonderingly. 

Mr. Edyvean smiled, and did not answer. 

Mrs. Kelson appeared, beaming beneath her wreathed hat of 
roses and forget-me-nots. 

‘Mr. Ferrys suggests that since our host will be anxious to get 
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back to his carpentering, you and he, Winefride, should return 
with me to the road where I have left the carriage, and look at my 
gees,’ she said, with an exultation proportionate to her respect 
for Michael’s income. ‘I might give you a lift part of the way 
back.’ 

‘That would be very kind, for it is much warmer than it was 
when we started, and the road we came by over the hills is very 
rough. It would be nice to return by the valley,’ said Winefride, 
with a triumphant glance at Mr. Edyvean. 

“I will escort you to the bottom of the hill,’ he said, in tones of 
undisguised relief, ‘ and we will continue our little talk.’ 

But as the two ladies first descended the steps hewn out of 
the rock, to the path which was little better than a timber chute, 
leading to the road below—he found himself in Michael’s 
company. 

“You will come and see me again one day ?’ said the hermit, 
abruptly. 

Michael met his eyes gravely. 

“I think I shall.’ 


‘Whenever you come you will be welcome.’ 


“I knew that Michael would talk Joseph over,’ said Lady 
Gryfiydd, looking tearfully from the letter she held in her hand 
to her sister’s placid and cheerful countenance. ‘He writes he is 
more hopeful of him than ever, and that he was frankness itself 
in admitting his past faults, though Mrs. Kelson’s reports of the 
supper party and other incidents were greatly exaggerated. And 
Michael is to go to him after Easter, and to be at Bronville with 
him when he goes up to stay with dear Ambrose. They are all 
backing him up against me, you see, and I might just as well have 
stayed at home for all the good I have done.’ 

‘But you have given me a great deal of pleasure, and made 
a break in my lonely life,’ said Mrs. Loveden, rather reproachfully. 

‘I don’t say the change has not done me good, dear Lucy, 
and I am sure it is a great happiness to be with you, and able to 
say what one thinks naturally and openly. One never can be 
oneself with young people. First of all one has to be very guarded 
because they are so terribly sharp, and find out a great deal more 
than you meant to tell them, the moment you open your mouth ; 
and secondly they are not really the least interested in anything 
one has to say and are entirely taken up with themselves, even the 
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best of them, and I am sure my children are as good as anyone’s. 
Still, I won’t deny it is a rest to come away from them now and 
again.’ 

As she spoke she opened another letter and uttered a short 
scream. 

‘Oh, Lucy Agnes! I had better have stayed at home after all, 
for here is Winefride writing to tell me that he has been there during 
my absence.’ 

‘Who? Joseph ?’ said Mrs. Loveden, flurried. 

“No, no, Michael Ferrys. Without a word to you or me or 
anyone, dashing down there quite unexpectedly in one of those 
dreadful tin-kettle machines, dropping oil all over the place and 
frightening everyone out of their wits, I make no doubt. That 
is the worst of these millionaires, one has so little hold over them. 
Once he had a special train put on to get him back to London in 
time for a concert, if you will believe me! ’ 

‘You told me all about it at the time. I could scarcely credit 
my ears. It must be very demoralising for a young man to have 
so much money at his command,’ said Mrs. Loveden. 

‘Could you have dreamt that Winefride would allow him to 
come when I was not there ? You see how she must have changed. 
She would never have done such a thing before she knew him,’ 
said Lady Gryffydd, distractedly. 

‘ I suppose, as he’s Bernard’s friend—and after all it’s Bernard’s 
house—’ said Mrs. Loveden, faltering, ‘it would be difficult for 
dear Winefride to prevent his arrival, especially as you say his 
visit was unexpected.’ 

‘Could they not have telegraphed to ask me what was to be- 
done? I could have gone back at once. But no. Evidently 
they were only too glad to have him all to themselves. You see 
now what a dreadful responsibility it is for me, dearest,’ sobbed 
Lady Gryffydd, ‘ to have children with such extraordinarily inde- 
pendent natures. The fact is, as I told you before, they all take 
after old Sir Bryn Gryffydd. I wish you would come home with 
me, Lucy Agnes, for Easter, and support my authority. For I 
must and will tell Winefride that she cannot receive visits from 
young men when I am not in the house to chaperon her.’ 

‘It will give me the greatest pleasure to come home with you 
for Easter, dearest,’ said Mrs. Loveden, soothingly. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LOST LICHT. 


THE weary, weary days gang by, 
The weary nichts they fa’ ; 
I mauna rest, I canna lie, 
Since my ain bairn’s awa’. 


She gae’d frae me when winds were hie, 
When the deein’ year was cauld ; 

And noo the young year seems to me 
A waur ane nor the auld. 


And, bedded, ’twixt the nicht an’ day, 
Yestreen, I couldna’ bide 

For thinking, thinking, as I lay, 

O’ the wean that lies outside. 


Oh mickle licht to me was gie’n 

To reach my bairn’s abode, 

But heaven micht blast a mither’s een 
And her feet would find the road. 


The wind maned frae the western airt 
Like warlock tongues at strife, 

But hand o’ fear hauds aff the hairt 
That’s lost its care for life. 


I sat me by the kirk to, greet, 
Below the birken tree ; 

And syne the fa’ o’ bairnies’ feet 
Cam’ through the graves to me. 


Oh, white were they! an’ ilka wean 
That trod that kirkyaird land 

Bore through the darkness o’ the streen 
A licht intil its hand. 


And aye the can’les flickered pale 
Below the darkened sky, 

But the licht was like a broken trail 
When the third wee bairn gae’d by; 
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For whaur the can’le-flame should be 
Was neither blink nor shine— 

The bairnie turned its face to me 
An’ I kent that it was mine! 


An: O! my broken hairt was sair. 

I cried, ‘My ain! my doo’! 

For a’ thae weans the licht burns fair 
But it winna’ burn for you!’ 


She smiled to me, my little Jean ; 
Said she, ‘The dule and pain, 

O mither, frae your waefu’ een, 
They strike on me again: 


For ither babes the flame leaps bricht, 
And fair and braw appears ; 

But I canna keep my bonnie licht, 
For ye’ve drooned it wi’ your tears! ’ 


There blew across my outstreeked hand 
The white mist o’ her sark ; 

But I couldna’ reach that babie band, 
For it vanished i’ the dark. 


My ain, my dear, your licht shall burn 
Although my een grow blind, 
Although they twa to saut should turn 
Wi’ the tears that lie behind! 


O Jeanie! on my bended knee 
T'll pray I may forget ; 

My grief is a’ that’s left to me, 
But there’s something dearer yet! 
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A PILGRIMAGE—NOT TO CANTERBURY. 


Had you seen but these roads before they were made, 
You would have held up your hands and bless’d General Wade. 


Ir there is one thing to which a thoroughly conventional 
and town-bred clergyman objects more than to another it is 
having to turn out at half-past five on a Monday morning after 
a hard Sunday. Not that it is as bad in Australia in late 
November as it would be in the same month in England. 
Chief among the compensations for exile is the thought of 
brother-priests at home having cold baths by gas-light. Here, 
when once the effort is made and the bed-clothes have been 
kicked off, half-past five on a summer morning is not so bad 
after all. It is the principle of the thing that matters. But 
the choice lay between the seven o’clock morning train which 
reaches Southern Cross in time for dinner and the night Gold- 
fields express with the pleasant prospect of being dumped on the 
cheerless platform at 8 a.m. (unless you oversleep and get 
carried on to Kalgoorlie), with the anticipation of starting on a 
drive of unknown quality four hours later. So half-past five it 
was. And it is wonderful how soon and easily ten and a half 
hours pass in the train if the day is fairly cool. One hour was 
devoted to fitful slumber, the rest to almost uninterrupted con- 
versation. There were five of us in the compartment at first; 
and as one was a Jew, one a Plymouth Brother who had become 
a Roman Catholic, one a Temperance Reformer, one an Anglican 
clergyman, and one an interested occupant of a corner seat, it 
was inevitable that the first few hours should be devoted to 
theology. 

The converted Plymouth Brother took the lion’s share of it; 
and he deserved the privilege, for he had studied Hebrew and 
Greek with a view to the better understanding of the Scriptures, 
and he gave a lucid and consistent exposition of the Bible from 
Genesis to Revelation without stopping to draw breath, while 
the rest of us put in what remarks we could edgeways. It was 
a remarkable proof of the intense appeal! which religion makes 
to the ordinary man that this discussion should have lasted for 
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three hours; and the sympathy with which each man was listened 
to, even by those whose views differed widely from his own, 
was more remarkable still. After the first moments nobody pre- 
tended to be bored or otherwise than willing to take his share 
in and make his contribution to the common stock, nor did it 
seem to strike any one as odd that five total strangers should 
plunge into such a conversation in a railway carriage. Probably 
it would be proceeding still if three of the five travellers had 
not left the train at Northam. js 

There was a little, but only a little, broken opportunity for 
observing the country before conversation broke out afresh. 
And truly the country is worthy of observation. 

All along the line for hour after hour were huge cornfields, 
stretching back to the low hills, or to the Bush, whichever made 
a horizon. In some places the ripe corn was standing, in some 
it was being cut, carried, threshed, and winnowed under the hot 
Australian sun. 

Not that there is anything very wonderful in the growing or 
the reaping of corn. The wonder is in the transformation that 
has been effected in the last few years. 

Not so long ago all these miles were virgin Bush. Tree by 
tree and acre by acre that Bush has been cleared—first by ring- 
barking, then by sending fire through the dry trees, and lastly 
by the endless removal of obstinate stumps such as refuse to 
burn—and so the Bush has yielded place to corn. 

To understand it you must consider it quietly in detail. 
An immigrant from home, or a settler from Perth, takes up 
a thousand acres of land from the Government. He arrives on 
it and has to begin at the ultimate heart-breaking beginning. 
He must build a few boards and a few sheets of iron into a 
house, dig a well, borrow money from the State Agricultural 
Bank for, implements, and set to work with his own hands. 
Up early and taking rest late, he comes in from his labour to 
feed and water the horses before he gets his own tea, and he 
falls asleep like a log till day wakens him. The flies torment 
him, the sun scorches him, Nature mocks at him; but if the 
stuff be in him he wins at last. At the end of eighteen months 
he looks at fifty acres of growing wheat, and he stands there 
every inch a man as he knows that his work is good. He faces 
without a tremor the getting of the grain over forty miles of 
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Bush tracks to the railway, and the long years of slaving toil 
and the slow getting free from debt. He has proved himself and 
knows his strength ; and it is through him and through hundreds 
more like him that those hours upon hours of corn lands lie all 
along the traveller’s journey. 

And what of his spiritual needs? Eighty or a hundred miles 
away there is an old-established town, with its church and 
services, but that is far out of reach. Occasionally, very occa- 
sionally, a travelling clergyman may drive within reach. In 
this case, too, necessity has been the mother of invention, and 
the invention is worthy of record. A wealthy Northam resident 
(now at rest) equipped a covered buckboard van; a travelling 
evangelist, himself as hard as nails, a good bushman and as 
adaptable as any settler, took charge, and the work began. 
Starting from Northam as his centre he travelled in different 
sweeping circuits through the Bush in different weeks. He 
carried with him magic-lantern, library, bed, harmonium, 
kitchen, fodder, everything that could be used, and—his own 
indomitable pluck. He visited the outlying settlements, held 
services, taught children, and began to build little churches in 
the nucleus townships. Like the tithe receivers of old he 
accepted offerings in bags of chaff and corn, which he trans- 
ported to the railway and converted into cash. His welcome 
everywhere was warm, his influence great, and the results of his 
work promise to be lasting. It is likely that for some years 
missionary work on these lines will be the best solution of the 
spiritual problems of the Bush. 


But renewed conversation draws our attention from the hot 
fields and from the watchers on hotter platforms to the fact that 
a stranger has dropped in from another compartment, and has 
found an acquaintance in the sole survivor of our former 
travelling companions. This time the talk is again ecclesiastical, 
but is not definitely religious. The new-comer, who is travelling 
to Southern Cross on business connected with the Press, is 
holding forth on the social duties of the Church, and has just 
quoted with evident approval Mr. Tom Mann’s aphorism: ‘I 
believe in the Gospel, but the Churches are whited sepulchres.’ 
It appears that this ill-starred quality is due to lack of interest 
in the social movement of the times. 

Such a challenge must needs be taken up, and there is a 
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pretty triangular duel. The Temperance Reformer, who alone 
remains from our earlier antagonists, naturally thinks that the 
first duty of the Christian Societies is to exchange amenities 
with the Trade. Happily he is easily diverted to the domestic 
infelicities of his own particular battalion of crusaders. The 
traveller for the Press, on being cross-questioned, expresses his 
views on the constructive side by strong approval of a clerical 
acquaintance who has a croquet club as part of his Church 
organisation. There ought, it seems, to be a croquet-lawn 
for use on half-holidays and early-closing afternoons round 
every place of worship. No doubt the croquet-lawns are sym- 
bolical of all kinds of effort to provide wholesome and friendly 
intercourse for congregations and pastors ; but, admirable as such 
institutions certainly are, our recollection of Mr. Tom Mann 
hardly convinces us that such social reforms would of themselves 
reconcile him to the orthodox Christian bodies. 

Advantage is taken of a moment’s silence to put a few home 
questions to the critics as to what they are themselves doing 
as laymen, and what they would do if they were clergymen, to 
improve the condition of the world; and, after a little friendly 
hammer-and-tongs work, other subjects drift into view. 

It appears that the new-comer is bound for the Bullfinch, 
the latest of all the gold-mines, and is trusting to what may 
come for a bed at Southern Cross, and for a conveyance to the 
mine next day. Our destinations are, then, the same! Some- 
how it seems to settle itself—the conclusion arrives out of 
nowhere—that he will take advantage of this fact, and that 
we shall be fellow-travellers once more when to-morrow comes. 


What, Southern Cross already! It can’t be a quarter-past 
six yet? It is, though, and the Rector is there on the platform, 
and we are on the way to the hotel, where dinner is in progress, 
without loss of time. 

Southern Cross is a place of one wide street and many open 
spaces, with occasional disconnected jottings down of houses 
made of wood and iron. It rejoices in the hottest summers and 
the coldest winters of Western Australia. In the main street 
there are awkward treadings, due to a ridge of quartz which is 
part of an auriferous reef that runs for eight hundred miles 
through the Continent, and no one knows how far under the sea. 
Just now Southern Cross is enjoying a boom, which means 
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that beds cannot be got for love or money, and that a block 
of land which would have fetched £15 a year ago would cost 
£150 to-day. 

Poor Southern Cross! it deserves a boom. It was the first 
goldfield to break out, and there was a splendid rush. That 
was about twenty years ago; but before ‘the Cross’ had had 
its innings Coolgardie was discovered and the tide flowed on. 
In those days the main street was packed from end to end 
o’ nights, but one caravan set out day by day till the town 
emptied. One caravan and not more than one, for the only 
water on the hundred and fourteen mile route was found in 
soaks here and there, and these were quickly exhausted. Had 
a second caravan followed before the water had dribbled in 
again, man and beast would have perished. So the Progress 
Committee took things in hand, and the exodus proceeded under 
discipline. 

So ‘ the Cross’ sank into the trough of depression, and there 
it remained till the fabulous finds and crushings of the Bullfinch, 
two-and-twenty miles away, gave it the present life. Perhaps 
it was a consolation in the old black days when the same fate 
befell Coolgardie. Coolgardie had not time to settle down before 
the Kalgoorlie finds were announced, and history repeated itself. 
The true gold-miner goes to the newest rush, no matter what he 
leaves behind him. No one would be surprised if Southern 
Cross or Coolgardie proved to hide untold gold below the surface. 


Late at night two tired clergymen, one of them staggering 
under a vast hold-all packed with canonicals and other vestures 
for which he was destined to find no earthly use, made their 
way to an interminably distant roof. A good Churchman, who 
is a total stranger to his guest, is giving up his best room to a 
visitor at a time when beds will fetch much. The walk is lovely. 
The brilliant stars are reflected in a little salt lake, and you 
would swear you felt the cool sea breeze as you passed its 
borders. Daytime will reveal its naked ugliness, but at night 
the effect is exquisite. There is a warm welcome; and then, 
with the thought of an early morning turn out, there follows 
welcome oblivion. 

The start was delayed. The Rector had undertaken to 
borrow a horse and sulky; and such is this kindly free and easy 
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land, that whereas a drive to the Bullfinch arranged on a com- 
mercial basis costs a pound a seat, he had no difficulty in 
borrowing a really good mare—an old Bush racer—and a pre- 
historic dogeart, which came over with the Conqueror and will 
survive most of the new-fangled inventions. But the owner 
was not up and about on business with his usual alacrity. It 
was indeed he himself who was engaged in those few words in 
the hotel bar last night which made an accompaniment to 
dinner, and the state of his face afterwards showed that the 
difference of opinion had been profound. This morning he took 
a little rest. However, we were on the road by nine or so, two 
clergymen in most unclerical attire on the front seat and the 
Press, which sure enough came too, up behind. The clothes of 
Bond Street were discarded, and the writer was cool and com- 
fortable in a white cotton jacket, a helmet, and an old pair of 
flannel trousers. The great thing was to find something which 
would be endurable in the sun and would stand washing after 
the awful dust. ; 

The first mile was pleasant enough. It took four and a half 
hours to cover the next twenty-one, for the road of civilisation 
became the simple untutored pilgrims’ way of the Stone Age. 

You could see it stretching before you to each new horizon, 
and its varying degrees of badness gave warning in advance by 
the number of tracks. Where the ground was fairly secure 
there would be only one pair of ruts; they might be, and 
frequently were, two or three feet deep, but that didn’t matter 
so long as the bottom was soft. It was later on, when the route 
went through the Bush and there were hidden but tough roots 
awaiting the descent, that the jolting became intolerable. The 
first few miles were pure sand, which nobody minded except the 
horse. At @ bad patch the route had been used till it could be 
used no longer, and then the next vehicle had just gone round 
and cut out a new pattern, till this in turn had to be abandoned 
for a still wider arc. When there were eight tracks abreast you 
knew what to expect, and held tight. 

After a time the power of thought began to return, and the 
reason for this state of things appeared. 

Of course no attempt whatever had as yet been made to 
do anything except at a spot where a raised causeway traversed 
a salt-pan. The track had grown by the process of trees and 
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shrub being cut down and vehicles driven through the 
opened space. And the things that drove! Everything goes to 
Bullfinch by road—the first to catch the reviving eye was a 
team of twenty-four donkeys, harnessed three abreast, dragging 
a few hundred gallons of water in tanks at a steady two miles an 
hour. There were, here and there, signs of such conveyances 
having been dug out again in the wet season. All stores, goods, 
foods, implements, machinery, building materials, and people 
go the same way, and over it return the bags of ore, and thus 
the lines get laid down to indicate where Macadam will some 
day justify his memory—unless the railway which is being 
rapidly pushed on crowds the road into oblivion. 

Occasionally a bicyclist shot by. One such we found mourn- 
fully nursing his machine. The hub had collapsed grieviously, 
and he was preparing to push the wreckage for the remaining 
miles. Really, when we considered his figure and the state of 
the track, we could not find it in our hearts to blame the bicycle. 
Tt ended in our passenger at the back joining the two in front, 
to their added warmth and discomfort, while the fourteen-stone 
gentleman hoisted himself and his mount into the back seat. 
The shafts tilted ominously, but the mare did not mind. She 
still pursued her wonted tactics of going dead slow (though she 
never turned a hair throughout the journey) till her driver 
cajoled or threatened her into a trot, and then she had to be 
pulled up sharp as a precipitous hole with a rock at the bottom 
of it hove in sight. 

*‘ Half-way houses’ are not unknown in England. There 
are, for example, about six of them situated at half-mile intervals 
for the benefit of tramps and carters between Rochester and 
Gravesend. And half-way houses for the refreshment of man 
and beast are springing up on the Bullfinch road—only, thank 
goodness, they are not licensed for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors! They consist of stakes, string, canvas, and the boughs 
of trees; and the most important thing that they sell is water. 
Presumably their occupation will shortly be gone, for already 
pipes are being laid from the great Goldfields main to the 
newest township ; and we had their companionship for five miles. 
But at present the boothkeepers do a roaring trade in water at 
twopence a glass. 

Alas, for poor human nature! It seems that some of them 
do a good trade in something stronger than water. Since the 
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preceding lines were written the following paragraph has 
appeared in the Press : 


ALLEGED SLY-GROG SELLING. 





On tHE Roap to BuLirincH. 





A Police Raid. 
Southern Cross, Jan. 1. 


The police on Friday made a raid on sly-grog shanties on the road to 
Bullfinch and at Bullfinch itself. Several summonses were issued, and all 
liquor found on the premises was confiscated. The police had with them a 
spring cart, and by the time they finished their round it was pretty well 
laden. As a consequence of the raid travellers on the road and residents at 
Bullfinch are said to be putting in a very dry New Year’s holiday. The 
cases will be tried on Tuesday at the first sitting of the recently constituted 
bench of magistrates at Bullfinch. 


All things come to an end, and our journey was no exception 
to the rule; and right glad were all of us, including the mare, to 
reach Bullfinch. 

Those who had been there before said that it had grown 
appreciably in a week. It cannot have been very large before. 
There was one long street, consisting of a dusty track through 
the Bush, with canvas camps on each side of it, and one or 
two side tracks which exist, apparently, for the sake of 
bewildering strangers at night time. There were a few stores 
made of galvanised iron, where billys * seemed to be the chief 
articles of merchandise, with here and there a large tent where 
men could get their meals. There was a post office, made of 
canvas, and a bank, made of galvanised iron, furnished with a 
counter and safe and a stretcher-bed. 

We were an hour late for dinner, but were received with a 
hospitality which made time of no account. When the horse 
had been unharnessed we were led off to wash, just as if water 
were quite a common unconsidered thing. It was not till you 
saw the tank being unpadlocked, and learned that unless sup- 
plies arrived next day there would be a water famine, that you 
realised the genuineness of the generosity. 

After an excellent meal (for the pioneers know all about 
securing comfort if it can be had, and we were the guests of 
the mine manager) there was the—the village we had almost 
called it, to be seen. And indeed it resembled nothing so much 
as the native quarters in Colombo. There were the same one- 


1 Tin buckets with lids, extensively used in Australia. 
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storied shanties, open to the street and set among trees; and 
the dust settling over all is equally unavoidable in both places. 
It only needed brown skins, and bearded gentlemen with pig- 
tails plaited round their heads and long skirts round their 
ankles, with a chorus of begging children and a background 
of go-carts for grown-ups, called rickshaws and drawn by per- 
spiring Ceylonese, to complete the illusion. But there were no 
brown skins. Whatever the law may be, the colour-line is 
strictly drawn far west of the goldfields, and the Oriental who 
crosses it returns swiftly. That is why fresh vegetables are 
hard to get on the goldfields. 

And there was the mine. The Bullfinch mine is primitive 
at present. There are four borings, like big wells, on which, 
to complete the comparison, are ropes letting down and hauling 
up buckets, worked by man-handled axles and ropes. But the 
buckets are of undressed cow-skin. Metal would soon be 
knocked to pieces by the hard rocky ore. Hide is tough, light, 
and cheap—three excellent qualities. The ore, which looks like 
lumps of stone and dirt, on being brought to the surface is sewn 
in sacking and carted to Southern Cross en route to Kalgoorlie, 
where it is treated. 

And it is well worth treatment. Some of it has yielded 
twenty ounces of pure gold to the ton of ore. Seeing that a 
few pennyweights to a ton is a paying thing, it will be seen 
that if only the vein lasts, the owners’ fortunes are made. 

You never can tell. There have been mines whose first 
yield made men’s eyes and mouths water, which gave nothing 
but earth and stones after a few feet. On the other hand there 
is a mine in Boulder City which was sold as a deliberate fraud. 
The vendors thought that it was absolutely devoid of gold, and 
sold out quickly after floating a company. That mine is now 
yne of the most famous in the world. 

The ore at various levels in the shaft is roughly sampled by 
‘ dollying,’ and we saw the process in the untidy shed which 
served for assaying office. A boy was pounding lumps of rock 
in an iron cylinder with an iron rod till he had reduced it to 
fine dust, in the manner of the pestle and mortar of our youth 
when castor sugar had to be made at home out of its maternal 
lumps. The dust was shaken out into a deep pan which was 
coloured an intense black. When there was enough to work on 
the boy occupied his leisure by pounding up pieces of glass 
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bottles in his cylinder, while a responsible expert washed the 
dust. He poured in enough water to drown the dust, and 
swished it round and round, cleverly letting the muddy stream 
swirl over the edge of the pan into a trough whose residuary 
contents will themselves pay for extracting processes later on. 
When only mud pie remained he repeated the process time and 
again, till all the heap of dust had gone. And there, running 
round the bottom of his washing-pan, and shining on the dead 
black like the work of a Venetian craftsman, was a streak of 
gold-dust. 

This is one of the ways in which gold was gained in the 
roaring days of alluvial gold-finding. It is the way in which 
a prospector tests the value of likely looking rock. The little 
specks of gold are carefully washed into a handy tin known 
as the poverty-pot. They are the perquisite of the experi- 
menter. 

The mere look of a rock is of little use as a guide. The 
richest stuff looks at times like dirt, while a specimen in which 
gleams of gold can be seen may be comparatively worthless ; 
but a skilled observer can tell with comparative certainty the 
value of his find by dollying a few samples. 

Then we wanted to know what the boy was pounding up 
whisky bottles for. It was to clean the cylinder. Evidently 
if even a little of the earlier specimens remains clinging to 
the sides, the test will be valueless for succeeding samples, and 
this pounding up of glass is found to be the best way of getting 
rid of the old stuff. ; 

Probably in a shed, such as that at the Bullfinch, where a 
good deal of crushing has taken place, the very dust that soils 
your clothes is gold laden, and it would pay to dolly your 
trousers after sitting there a while. Indeed, there was an old 
pioneer who camped a mile or so away, whose interest in the 
new mine led him to tramp in to see developments two or three 
times a day. They followed him home at last, and found him 
‘ washing ’ the dust carried on his boots from the mine. He 
said that he had made eight pounds that way in a fortnight. 


But the clergy had come to the mine on business, not merely 
on pleasure, so there were visits to be paid all down the line 
of camps, billy tea to be drunk out of tumblers, and the evening 
service to be announced. 


21—2 
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After sunset the service was duly held outside one of the 
stores, under a big tree. Nearly all the men who were off 
duty ‘ rolled up,’ as they themselves would say, and took their 
places, for the most part just outside the ring of lamplight. 
There was no bell to ring, but a kettle made an excellent sub- 
stitute, and the trees and the southern starlight served for a 
minster. Familiar hymns were sung, and gradually the circle 
lost its shyness, and drew closer. There were prayers, and an 
address, during which the congregation listened attentively, 
not to say critically, while some found tobacco an aid to concen- 
tration. 

Service ended there was an opportunity for a chat round the 
packing cases. Our friend of the Press took advantage of 
being a layman to discuss the sermon, as is occasionally the 
custom of the laity. ‘ Well,’ said one man, ‘I’ve heard all 
three. I’ve heard the Bishop, and I’ve heard the Dean, and 
I’ve heard Tom Allen.’ ‘ And which did you like best ?’ A 
pause, ‘I liked Tom Allen best.’ ‘Why?’ A longer pause 
for critical consideration; then, ‘ Well, he told most stories.’ 

But the preacher of the evening and his companion were 
not worrying about comparative theology, they were realising 
why birds and other early risers go to bed betimes. The lamps 
were going out, the darkness was closing in, everybody was 
disappearing, it was time to move to their sleeping place fifty 
yards away. 

‘ This is the way, down here to the left,’ said the senior but 
less experienced clergyman. ‘ No, it’s out here to the right,’ 
said the experienced man, and they compromised on the track 
to the right. 

As a matter of fact they were both wrong, and they had not 
taken many steps into the inky blackness before they realised 
that they were bushed. Fear of ridicule prevented them from 
returning to ask the way, and by the time that they would 
gladly have put their pride in their pockets there were no lights 
burning to guide them back. So they blundered on, knowing 
by the feel of the ground under their feet that they were on a 
track of some kind, but not knowing whither it led. It might 
have led to Southern Cross, or to Perth, but providentially it 
proved to lead to the mine-head, and having reached this without 
falling into any of the numerous open cuttings, they took their 
bearings and reached home at last. 
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They did not realise till they thought it over some days 
afterwards that a hard worker must have slept on the ground 
that night, because he had unostentatiously given up his bed to 
a strange parson. 

Morning came all too soon; but an early start had to be 
made if the midday train was to be caught, so five o’clock was 
the order of the day. 

The real question was one of clothes. A white drill jacket 
is ample in the sun; but it is inadequate when the early morn- 
ing wind blows freezingly. The choice was between wearing a 
pyjama coat outside the originally white one, but the spectators 
said that its true nature was too obvious for it to be mistaken 
for Harris tweed. So it was worn underneath, and the fact 
of its excessive length, and that four inches of blue flannel 
flaunted like the Garter ribbon worn round the waist; was con- 
cealed as well as possible by sitting tight to the sulky. 

The return journey was slow and unsteady, but Southern 
Cross was reached in time for a quick change into the garments 
of civilisation. The only hint of an adventure was when a 
camel team hove in sight, and the mare laid back her ears. 
Had she bolted the harness would have given way in various 
places in a few seconds, for it was typical Australian harness 
of the kind that ‘ will do,’ and has nothing in reserve for con- 
tingencies. Thank Heaven the meeting did not take place on 
the Bullfinch track at a point where there was no alternative 
route. 

Camels have their uses in the deserts and on the waterless 
ways out back in Australia, for if they are looked after they 
work well and last well; moreover, they tread out excellent 
‘pads’ for subsequent bicyclists. But they are a dangerous 
nuisance when horses are about. 


The train was duly caught, and the long hot journey home 
began. The ten and a half hours at the end of an eventful 
and shaky time seemed longer than they had two days before. 
But it was interesting to sort out impressions and to fix ideas. 

Perhaps the idea which loomed and looms largest of all is 
not the amazing fascination of gold, nor yet the kindness and 
hospitality of miners, nor even the trumpet call of a great need 
to the Church to supply the need; it is admiration for the 
Prospectors. 
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Just picture a man going out prospecting. Wrapped in his 
blanket are such bare necessaries as cannot be spared, and, 
with his billy tied on, off he goes into the empty space. What 
instinct bids him choose one direction rather than another one 
cannot tell. How he lives, why he does not die a thousand 
deaths, why he should prefer this kind of life to all others are 
mysteries unsolved by the town-dweller. 

- On and ever on he goes, guiding himself through trackless 
bush and scrub and across thirsty plains by the direction of sun 
or stars. If a cloud comes the experienced man sits down and 
waits till the sun shines again, for haste and a mistake spell 
death. The formation of the country tells him where a water 
hole will lie, and he survives where another would perish. 
Distance is nothing to him. The Bullfinch is but two-and- 
twenty miles from Southern Cross, a mere walk, but the 
Murchison Goldfields were reached and discovered by prospectors 
from the Kimberleys, hundreds of miles away. 

The prospector may be financed by a small syndicate, which 
will divide with him the profits of his finds, or he may go for 
himself, and sell the whole or part of his interest to those who 
will buy when he has found. Much, then, depends on his 
honesty and reliability. An unscrupulous man finds gold where 
Nature has placed none, and produces rich specimens which he 
has carried with him there and back again. There is a world 
of meaning in the saying of a speculator, ‘The prospector 
showed me such a good prospect that I sold half my share! ’ 
But at last, sooner or later, the pioneer finds likely stone. He 
dollies it and finds gold. He brings back his specimens (having 
pegged out a claim), a company is floated, the papers hail the 
advent of yet another millennium, the men who are in every 
rush leave their homes and flock to the new field, the country 
is pegged out for miles around, and the original finder, having 
sold his interest for a song, is off and away with unfailing trust 
that some day he will find another golden mile. 

Meanwhile, if the new field prove to be a goldfield indeed, 
then, why then—so the economists tell us—prices go up once 


more. 


H. G. D. Laruam. 




















A QUESTION OF ETHICS. 


By permission of the family of the late Sir James Rae, I am 
allowed to publish the details of a conversation held in the 
presence of the then Lovel Professor of Physics and myself, 
some ten years before his death. It was not so much a con- 
versation as a monologue on his part, suggested by the talk at 
his own dinner-table. But, in view of his great eminence—for 
he was then, I suppose, the most celebrated surgeon in Europe— 
I made full notes subsequently, both of the desultory talk at 
dinner and of his monologue afterwards. I should not have 
thought of making these public, even after the lapse of forty 
years, had I not shown them to a member of the family, who 
begged me to submit them to some other relatives still living. 
I found that the facts themselves were we!l known, but that the 
ethical interest attaching to the facts as they were narrated to 
us was quite new to them. Sir James Rae’s reputation was so 
great, not only for the many new procedures he introduced to 
surgery, but for his nobility of mind and for his true charity, 
which, with him, in the widest sense embraced all things, that 
I was asked by the few remaining members of his family to 
publish the whole of my reminiscence with no reservation what- 
ever, since it was completely in keeping with the character of 
the man as they remembered him. 

I may say that I became a friend of his, as of a great many 
other doctors and surgeons, through my incumbency of the 
living of St. Anne, which is within an easy walk both of Brook 
Street and Cavendish Square. My church became filled with 
professional men, and my sermons were published in volume 
form year by year. Their religion was that of a quite simple 
faith, but they seemed to be in touch with a good deal of the 
metaphysics as well as with much of the physiology of the day. 

The picture of Sir James Rae in the National Portrait 
Gallery gives a good idea of his very Olympian appearance, but 
has too much of Bastien Lepage to please me. However, it is 
a good likeness as such things go. As everyone knows, he 
married in middle life Jane Ferney, the great tragic actress, 
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but she died some years before I knew him. He came constantly 
to hear me, but was one of the most unargumentative of men. 
I do not think he ever discussed with me any one of my sermons, 
although he knew that they often followed some train of thought 
directly suggested by him. 

One evening—the only one of which I kept any notes— 
I was sitting during dinner to the left of my host; opposite to 
me, on his right, was the guest he was entertaining and whom 
we were asked to meet. This was William Rowton, then Lovel 
Professor of Physics in New York, who was in England to 
receive one of the medals of the Royal Society. With the 
exception of ourselves all the guests were attached to the great 
metropolitan medical schools, and I was the only undistin- 
guished man amongst them. Some talk, at the other 
end of the table, drifted down to us concerning the financial 
frauds of Henry Tiley Morris, whose collapse was then quite 
recent. We discussed the frauds and their author; also the 
many charities he substantially helped with large subscriptions, 
as it now seemed, for purely business reasons. The talk was 
well ended by Professor Rowton saying: ‘Many a man may do 
good things with ill-gotten money. I do not know why, in such 
cases, we should always assume an ignoble motive. We all of 
us have money we ought not to be questioned about. Investiga- 
tion as to its origin would paralyse all action. I do not like 
the remark, but I have heard it said, ‘‘ Those who begin life 
dishonestly may be able to end it honestly.’’ The reverse is 
more questionable—‘‘ Those who begin life honestly will have 
to end it dishonestly.’’ There is enough truth in both remarks 
to make us feel uneasy. God save us all! ’ he said, as he rose 
from his chair. 

It was late, and the guests were leaving. Sir James looked 
at the Professor from time to time as if revolving something in 
his mind. I was talking to the latter when Sir James came 
suddenly to us and asked us to stay a little. Then, as if to 
make sure of us—‘ I should like to talk to you both for half an 
hour. I can really give you quite an amazingly good cigar,’ 
he said to the Professor, seeing that we were somewhat unde- 
cided. At that the Professor no longer hesitated, and we went 
to Sir James’s own room. It was a cool, quiet room, lit only 
by a shaded lamp and the low fire. When we were settled, our 
host, who was not smoking, lay back in his chair between us, 
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with his hands behind his head, and gazed at the red glow. 
His eyes. were not half-shut, as in a reverie. They were wide 
open and full of varying expression, as if he were living some 
reminiscence over again. He began without preamble, as if 
resuming our conversation at dinner. I will give his tale 
without inverted commas. He shall tell it himself : 


My father died when I was four. My mother exhausted her 
means in sending me to a public school. The classical teaching 
was very good. I can still read Latin with no little pleasure, 
and a Greek play with the help of a dictionary. After that 
my uncle paid my hospital fees. I took a good degree. Then I 
found myself with ambitions but with no means. I nearly came 
to grief through taking a house for resident pupils and cramming 
for exams. My mother had to have the best rooms, for she 
was old and ill. I had no proper housekeeper, and was at the 
mercy of dishonest and careless servants. Resident pupils 
made some excuse and left. The unpaid hospital work was 
heart-breaking. Twice a week I saw over a hundred out- 
patients at a sitting—five hours’ continuous work. Mornings 
with pupils—all the evening with pupils. After that I used 
to work and write till 2 a.m. 

When my mother died I had, for some months, been sleeping 
in her room, getting out of bed every hour or two to attend to 
her, for I could not afford a nurse. Then I had a slight attack 
of hemoptysis. My mother was buried at her old home in 
Hampshire. Some friends of hers in former days saw me there. 
No doubt I looked pretty bad. Happily it was the end of the 
summer session; but, anyhow, I could not have gone on. They 
asked me to stay with them for a month or two, or as much 
longer as I liked, and, with the emotional affection one feels 
when ill, I went to them. 

An infinite sense of relief from stress ensued. By-and-by I 
began to laugh. My mental work was of the lightest and most 
childish kind, full of little delightful things. Wisps of hay in 
the branches of the high trees by the roadside were logical 
proofs that a waggon had passed that way. I endeavoured to 
determine the exact colours of shadows; or the scream of a 
passing swallow would raise the question whether it were a 
musical sound or not. I even began to think I was still in love 
with some one whom I had known in childhood. I have often 
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been glad since that I did not marry anybody whom I had ever 
seen before that date. Convalescence was quick—in three weeks 
I was perfectly well and brown. 

Then there was a dance in the house. I turned out of my 
room into an attic to make room for a young lady from Ireland, 
who seemed to pursue dances all over the country. She was 
quite young and had the ordinary transient charm of girls of 
her age. An only girl, with brothers and many friends, is 
often frank and wise in her way. I should say she was a good 
and impartial companion, and I could quite understand her 
warm welcome and the renewed gaiety following on her arrival. 
She was pale and tired, and stayed in bed to breakfast. She 
did not appear at luncheon. Late in the afternoon I was asked 
to see her. Like all girls, she was rather reticent about her 
own symptoms, and talked the usual girls’ slang—said she was 
feeling slack, altogether cheap, and not a bit like dancing. I 
forget what phrases they used then, but that was her style. 
‘ Absolutely she was “‘ all right,’’ and didn’t want anything.’ 
She had only been doing too much, and should be ‘ all right ’ 
to-morrow. I had once made a disastrous mistake over 
that sort of thing, so did not make another. I got 
@ nurse at once, since we could not send the guests off seriatim 
as they arrived, and the bedroom was fairly isolated. I was 
subjected to various pleasantries for preferring to forsake all 
the romantic delights of the dances below in order to spend 
the time with the nurse and her attractive patient. We kept 
the situation extraordinarily well, but nurse and-I watched the 
undisturbed patient in her quiet room developing pneumonia 
hour by hour. When the last guest left at 3 a.m. the girl’s 
temperature was 104 degrees. I persuaded our anxious hostess 
to go to bed, but she was with us as day was breaking, with 
telegraph forms in her hand. We sent for the parents and 
another nurse. So the day began. 

It is a mistake for a doctor to share in any nursing. It is 
better to advise the nurses thoroughly and go off to some other 
work, or play cricket. After long hours I sent the nurse to bed 
and assumed her functions as well as mine. I read and thought 
a good deal. The girl complained much of the heat of her 
hands. It is curious that, in health, if you lower the tempera- 
ture of one hand, that of the other will follow suit. The 
variation is quite perceptible with a good thermopile. I had 
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been interested in this experiment, so I got some ice, which I 
had stolen from downstairs the night before. It gave her 
pleasure and infinite relief to place some in her palm. I did so 
again and again, closing her hand in mine. I could not say 
that any fall of temperature in the other hand was perceptible 
to touch, but bilateral relief was obvious. I was thus engaged— 
my one hand, cold and wet, holding her hand, cold and wet, my 
dry and normal left hand holding her right hand, but inter- 
mittently, so as to preserve my sense of touch—a rather futile 
experiment—when I was aware of some one present in the room. 
Still holding both hands, I turned my head and divined, by 
the anxious face looking not at me, but at her child, that I was 
in the presence of the girl’s mother. Her eyes softened as they 
rested on me. ‘ They tell me how kind you have been,’ she 
said. ‘Kind!’ I don’t know why I felt a little ashamed of 
all absence of feeling on my part. I had only been interested. 
Perhaps there had been some pleasure in being of use. I rose 
to go, drying the girl’s wet hand. ‘It was no sort of kindness 
or trouble,’ I said; ‘ it has been a great’pleasure to me,’ or 
something to that effect—the usual remarks that anyone would 
have made. Indeed, it was rather pathetic. The girl lay in 
bed as if she would never get up again, with the preoccupied 
look in her eyes which people have in acute illness, like that of 
a wounded bird with ‘ bloodied feathers scattered in the brake,’ 
of which Rossetti sings. 

Well, it was mother and nurses and I for days and days. 
Sometimes other doctors came to see her, as the parents’ 
anxieties increased. The pneumonia extended to the other lung, 
there was no crisis, and the girl’s mind was getting clouded. 
It was obviously quite hopeless. I began to be unable to sleep, 
and occasionally I was conscious that they watched me, too, 
with much anxiety; but- I was ‘all right.” What with the 
father and the mother and the terrified and silent household, 
and the young girl lying as on a burning pyre, getting deeper 
and deeper into the flames, consuming rapidly, it was trying 
in the extreme. As I said before, a doctor ought not to have 
that kind of prolonged contact with any one case. I suppose 
I was with her all the time, except for a few hours, long after 
she had ceased to ask for me or was cognisant of anything. 
When she died the father and mother and I were seated round 
the bed, and I was holding her hand. I was deeply pained, 
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trembling violently, sharing truly in their grief and loss. Above 
all, chagrined—chagrined beyond measure—at my failure to 
render any intellectual service, feeling I had done nothing but 
exhibit a foolish, unhelpful sympathy, common to everybody, 
a matter for contempt and upbraiding. For one might have 
done better, given a dispassionate brain with complete detach- 
ment from sentiment. I was thinking exactly in this manner 
when she died. 

I wandered disconsolately into the garden, and was sitting 
on a seat, sick at heart, when I saw the mother coming to me. 
She sat down beside me, silently weeping, holding something 
in her hands. It was her child’s necklace—an ornament 
befitting a child, dangling a small peridot, and set with some 
little ‘ paste’ ornaments. I had seen it rise and fall with 
her laboured breathing—at last move only at long intervals— 
finally rest and move no more. The mother sobbed until I, too, 
was all unstrung, my eyeballs grew hot and horribly painful; 
then the tears came and poured in an awful torrent down my 
cheeks, wetting my very hands. I put one of them, disgraced 
with tears, on her joined hands, and clasped them tightly. So 
we sat, for some frightful minutes, quite unnerved. When you 
don’t, or can’t, inhibit your nervous centres you make a 
ridiculous exhibition of yourself to any sane person. I suppose 
I was quite insane when I heard her say, ‘I saw how it was 
with you both,’ otherwise my mind would not have seemed so 
far off; and need not have rushed with such velocity into the 
full perception of its faculties. At once I was armed for defence. 
Such an unlooked-for supposition I must deal with on the 
instant. But while I held her hands I felt the stones in their 
setting quietly pressed upwards into the palm of mine. ‘ She 
would like you to keep them because you loved her. I have 
brought them straight from her to you; they have touched 
nothing else. Oh! to think they are cold—cold—’ she sobbed. 

This was dreadful, but I was past tears now, and began to 
explain. Then I paused. It was too pitiful. After all, what 
did it greatly matter, for there was no value attaching to the 
little trinket. Had it been anything else I could not have taken 
it. It seemed to console the mother to think such things, and 
a tenderness towards her made me raise the necklace to my 
lips in a mute acquiescence that, were I other than I knew 
myself to be, it might have been as she seemed to wish. Yet 
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it seemed to me, in my heart of hearts, that I was ashamed of 
the imputation; in my inner self I did not accept it, but I did 
not deny it there as I sat. Even then I began thinking of my 
work in London. The mother took my hand again and begged 
me to come with her once more to look on her child’s dead 
face. It was all very pitiful, almost repugnant to me. 

I took up my work in London not only without effort, but 
with positive enjoyment. Sometimes I was tormented with an 
uneasy conscience that I was supposed to have been in love, a 
blot certainly not of my own making; yet I had never washed it 
off. It was a thing of the soul, quite intangible. I thought, 
after all, it was only an episode which belonged to the moment, 
and there I let it lie. 

Then, before long, I was confronted with real practical 
difficulties. I could not possibly hang on to the hospital for 
five years or more, doing unpaid work without any means. Had 
I but the rent of my rooms—1501. a year—I could have earned 
my living and paid my rates and taxes. More than that, I 
knew I had a clear head and a voluminous memory. Success 
would have been so easy. Mere continuity of purpose with my 
intellectual interests would certainly lead me on to the staff 
of my hospital, with the future at my feet. 

But I had absolutely no resources left. I turned up, from 
my methodical correspondence, a letter from an old friend of 
my father’s, asking me to join him in a large general practice in 
New Zealand. He wanted a new man with new ideas, &c. &c. 

Yes, I could do it well enough; might write, even in New 
Zealand; do some original work, even in New Zealand! After 
long musing before the fire, I sat down boldly and wrote an 
acceptance. The house was all dark except for the lamp in 
my sitting-room. I took it to light my way, and paused in the 
hall to place my letter on.a slab and see to the door-fastenings. 
Gloomy and sad as such scenes are at night, I felt the silence 
insupportable. Almost insupportable the thought of leaving my 
life and its ambitions, the London so worthy of all the faculties 
I had and of their fullest exercise. An envelope lay at the 
bottom of the letter-box. To relieve the silence I rattled the 
lid loudly as I took the letter out. Then, thinking it might 
perhaps need an immediate answer, I took up my lamp again 
and went back to my sitting-room. 

A moment more and the room all seemed changed. TI could 
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hear my heart beating quite plainly in the silence—loud and 
slapping. There was still a low fire, before which I now drew 
my chair, for after that first rush of blood I began unaccountably 
to shiver, just as I did at the girl’s bedside. The letter was 
from the mother, signed in the joint names of herself and 
her husband. Time had not made of my episode alms for 
oblivion. I had not reckoned on what was now coming upon 
me, and I was confronted with what must be a new and a clear 
decision. 

For, in the prettiest way, the letter told me that they could 
not expect me, neither would they wish me, to receive anything 
in return for my noble kindness and devotion. But their dear 
child had a small sum of money, entirely her own, which they 
could not bear to apply to any uses, not needing it, nor wishing 
it. They would like to give it to me, praying me not to hurt 
them by refusing it; still less was I to thank them. They knew 
that it would have been their own child’s wish. Would I take 
it as a gift of love from her, not from them, and might God 
bless me. Enclosed was a cheque for 7801. 

But it was appalling. I had not loved her at all, in any 
sense of the word as I knew it. The whole thing was a pure 
delusion. I had even thought of somebody else, but already 
that other had passed out of my mind and seemed to me to be 
equally unsuitable. By-and-by a sense of full-blooded warmth 
came back to me, like an encouragement; yet I put more coals 
on the fire and sat by it a very long while, considering. As I 
sat I felt there was an undercurrent within me, not whispering 
to me of any good fortune, but whispering something I could 
not quite make out, something as if if were a godsend. I found 
myself repeating the word as I went to bed, for I had burnt my 
New Zealand letter. 

Well, I have had no misgivings from that day; the gift was 
a very wellspring of success; my thoughts thereon have been 
‘the offspring of a quiet mind which lives and broods o’er its 
own heart.’ For I have been not uneasy at all. My acceptance 
has always seemed to me to be the sensible and proper solution 
of a difficulty. The words ‘ honesty’ and ‘ dishonesty’ seem 
like screw-caps which will not fit—one is too loose and the other 
too tight. There must be some other word, but I have not hit 
upon it. Looking back, if I have had any doubts, I have been 
but half-conscious of them. They were there, however. For 
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instance, I spent not one farthing of the sum in any personal 
pleasure; there was a kind of consciousness, perhaps, in that. 
But in the strict furtherance of my best work I unhesitatingly 
spent the whole sum. It seemed to me to be a very good way 
of spending it. 


He uttered the last sentence with great gallantry, not as 
challenging us, but as one satisfied with the inevitableness and 
justice of his action. It was not for us to discuss it with him. 
He produced a case we might think over if we wished. The 
hour was late, and there was work for the next day. 

The face of the silently moving clock over the fireplace was 
not very distinguishable, so he rose to see the time; then, as 
if thinking of something, paused, with one hand on its base. 
There was a drawer beneath, which he drew forward, touching 
some spring. ‘This is the child’s necklace,’ he said. We bent 
forward to look at the peridot and the little paste diamonds, as 
they lay in a circle alone in the drawer. 


‘ My wife wore them once,’ he said, with a slight alteration 
in his voice, ‘ in her great role of ‘‘ Imogen,’’ when she played 
it before Victor Emmanuel in celebration of a United Italy. 
Iachimo took it from her neck, in the chamber scene. She 
wished to wear it for some reason. Perhaps as a symbol of 
innocence, or what not. She would not tell me why. Perhaps, 
too, when you come to think of it, the story contains something 
theatrical. For myself, her wearing it strangely intensified the 
scene. She was wonderful. She gathered inspiration from the 
least little thing. She must have had many things in her 
mind then unknown to any present—even to myself—suggested 
to her, no doubt, by incidents in her own life past and gone, in 
which I had no share.’ 


We were speechless at this, while he mused for a few 
moments. Then he closed the drawer. 

At the door our host said to the Professor: ‘I think it was 
a saying of Keats: ‘‘ that men should never argue, but should 
only whisper their results to their neighbour.’’’ He smiled 
cordially on us both, including me in the sentence as if he had 
used the plural. 
‘ Well,’ I said, as we walked away, ‘ what an honour to 
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pay to you! To talk like that about himself. Trusting to you, 
rather than to your aphorisms.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Rowton, ‘ it was magnificent; so that it requires 
a lesser man than himself to say whether the aphorism touches 
his story.’ 

* You mean he would be acquitted by his peers? ’ I said, and 
he replied : ‘ They would be difficult to get together.’ 

It was a great compliment, but I think Sir James fully 
deserved it. I myself should not dream of criticising him. 
Whether he was right or wrong in what he did I do not know. 
As a personal expression of my own sense of what is right and 
what is wrong, I do not think he was right, and I am sure he 
would not have minded my saying so. I would rather not 
argue the point. It is one upon which anyone might fairly 
hold his own opinion; but it would be but his own opinion, for 
Sir James played a great as well as a most useful part in the 
world, so as to be an example to all; and I cannot doubt that 
then, as always while I knew him, he was one of the noblest of 
men. 














A LONDON MUNCHAUSEN. 


For many years during last century there lived in London a 
remarkable and ingenious person, who was widely known as the 
Prince of Mantua and Montferrat. Under that title he figured 
in the Directories, he published accounts of his discoveries and 
munificent deeds, and succeeded in arousing the liveliest hopes 
of favours to come. Finally, when he died at the age of fifty- 
four on January 17, 1894, his name and rank were officially 
registered as ‘Charles de Bourbon d’Este Paleologues Gonzaga, 
Prince of Mantua and Montferrat.’ 

This Prince of Humbugs and Humbug among Princes was 
originally called Charles Ottley Groom; the name did not please 
him, and he next appeared as Charles Ottley Groom Napier (of 
Merchiston). Under this appellation he published, in 1870, a 
curious work entitled ‘ The Book of Nature and the Book of Man’ 
with a preface alleged to have been written by ‘ The late Lord 
Brougham and Vaux,’ who is made to declare that ‘the author 
has strode the gulf between Physics and Metaphysics, Mind and 
Matter, Instinct and Reason, God and Man.” 

Five years later Mr. Napier read a paper before the British 
Association upon a new cure for Intemperance by Vegetarianism. 
He asserted that a vegetable diet, under his directions, had been 
tried with complete success in twenty-seven cases, those who had 
drunk not wisely but too well abjuring the fiery joys of alco- 
hol for the cool and refreshing pleasures of water. Whether 
Mr. Napier really succeeded in snatching brands from the burn- 
ing, we have no means of knowing. The fact that he publicly 
stated he had done so is presumptive evidence against him. 

Becoming dissatisfied with the name of ‘ Napier of Merchi- 
ston,’ he looked about him for a more imposing title, and event- 
ually decided in favour of ‘ Prince of Mantua and Montferrat.’ 
In the pursuit of his ambition, he appears to have been ably 
seconded by his mother, who was as anxious as her son to inhale 
the incense of public adulation. 
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With the private life and character of the Prince of Mantua 
and Montferrat we are not concerned. No information, as far as 
we are aware, is to be found on the subject. Except that he had 
a passion for notoriety and sought to gratify it, thus becoming 
entangled in a maze of false pretences, we know nothing to his 
discredit. In other respects he may have worn from birth to 
death the white flower of a blameless life, and may have been as 
benevolent and munificent as he wished to appear in the public 
eye. 

It sounds incredible that two private persons should be able 
to assume an historical title, lay claim to vast wealth, and induce 
numbers of educated and sensible people to accept such pre- 
tensions. But Mrs. Groom and her son not only knew the 
credulity of human nature, but how to arouse curiosity, to stimu- 
late it, and to sustain it. They undertook to act a part, and they 
played it with consummate skill. Practice makes perfect. At 
first, no doubt, the dwarf may find himself inconvenienced by the 
giant’s robe, but experience teaches him how to gather up the 
voluminous folds and to carry them so naturally as to make many 
believe that the garment clothes its real owner. In time the 
Duchess of Mantua and her son may even have come to believe 
in the reality of their own pretensions. If we can persuade others 
to accept us at a false valuation, what is more natural than that 
we should end by believing in ourselves? When the Prince of 
Mantua and Montferrat, after some years of careful preparation, 
eventually came before the public, he was able to conduct himself 
with an address, and an unruffled serenity under rebuffs, which 
puzzled many and inspired confidence in not a few. This was 
accomplished by being bold rather than wary. It was a case of 
audacity, always audacity. 

Having decided to become Prince of Mantua and Montferrat, 
Charles Ottley Groom set about supplying himself with a pedi- 
gree, and by 1879 had succeeded in compiling a voluminous and 
amusing document. 

The pedigree set out at the beginning with Adam, and ended 
with Charles Ottley Groom Napier. From David, King of Israel, 
onwards, the Prince laid claim to many famous men as having 
been among his ancestors. To give an air of verisimilitude to 
this prodigious pedigree, many anecdotes and particulars were 
related of real or imaginary persons. Thus, Napoleon I. is re- 
ported to have replied to a Napier, who begged for the restoration 
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of some honour, that ‘ only priests, women and fools cared for 
empty titles.” Another ancestor, through the Cadwallader line, 
had a daughter, Nest, who married Fleance, son of Banquo, from 
whom the Royal House of Stuart is descended. A very pretty 
mare’s-nest! Finally, the authenticity of the whole genealogical 
table was vouched for by seventy-eight French lawyers and 
savants—mythical as the pedigree itself—who are alleged to have 
met in solemn conclave in Paris, and delivered their verdict on 
December 14, 1878, in the form of an engrossed certificate duly 
signed and sealed. 

Titles are all very well, but they do not in themselves compel 
men’s reverence. To secure the adulation of the roaring myriads, 
gold must join with rank. The Prince fully understood the 
shrewdness of Iago’s advice, ‘ Put money in thy purse.’ If you 
have no great store of money, and cannot get it, much may be 
done by pretending to have riches of which others are encouraged 
to expect a share. Cupidity is strong in mankind. To get some- 
thing for nothing has attractions for most minds. 

In a fair share of this world’s goods the Prince was not want- 
ing. There was abundance to keep up appearances. But the 
Duchess and His Most Serene Highness, who lived in a fine 
house, found no more satisfactory way to spend their money than 
in support of false semblance. It was therefore given out that 
in succeeding to the title of Prince of Mantua and Montferrat, 
Charles Ottley Groom Napier had also inherited vast wealth. 
The fable was confided to willing ears; the news spread, but did 
not create as much noise as was needed to satisfy the cravings of 
vanity, which began to grow at a furious rate. 

Up to this point the Prince and his august Mamma had much 
in common with other grandiose adventurers, pseudo-sovereigns, 
and dethroned monarchs. But there was an essential difference. 
‘Orelie Antoine, Premier. roi d’Auracanie et de Patagonie’ ; 
‘Francisco Bonet y Vidal, soi-disant King of Madagascar’ ; 
‘Theodore of Corsica’; ‘His Highness Gregor, Cacique of 
Pozais’’; ‘ Jorgen Jorgensen, Monarch of Ireland’; ‘ George, by 
the Grace of God, King of Mosquitia and its dependencies,’ and 
many other such notabilities were all what is vulgarly termed ‘ on 
the make’; they were self-seekers, who strove to cozen the 
credulous for their own immediate and material benefit. Their 
objects were sordid; their titles were assumed to beguile, cheat, 
and defraud. They all belonged to the school of philosophers 
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who divide mankind into two classes—those who have money and 
no brains, and those who have brains and no money; and by an 
obvious process of deduction arrive at the conclusion that the 
mission of the moneyless brains is to get the gold of the brainless 
moneyed. 

But the character of the Prince of Mantua and Montferrat 
was not besmirched by greed. He sought but fame. From first 
to last he wished to bestow benefits, not to receive them. His 
ideal was to be thought of as a wellspring of benevolence, a 
munificent encourager of Letters, Art, and Science, an embodi- 
ment of wisdom and learning. There is no record of his having 
derived a penny from his impostures ; while there is evidence that 
he must have expended large sums in giving pleasure to himself 
and to many of his fellow-men. 

The position of the Prince in 1879 was a difficult one. Inven- 
tion and industry had provided him with a genealogical tree which 
an emperor might have envied. Millions of golden sovereigns 
clinked musically in Imagination’s airy ear. Beneficent yearn- 
ings filled the Prince’s heart. He was consumed by a desire to 
do noble things, and to win for himself one of the few ‘immortal 
names that were not born to die.” But how to accomplish this 
was by no means clear. What use were titles and wealth, if the 
wide world knew nothing of them? Pondering these things, he 
began dimly to see that 

No man is the lord of anything 

(Though in and of him there be much consisting) 

Till he communicate his parts to others. 
With a recognition of this fact, there came a call to action. The 
Prince had what Sir F. Burnand might term a ‘ happy thought.’ 
What more appropriate than to celebrate accession to title and 
wealth by a banquet ? A great dinner was at once planned. It 
was on a magnificent scale. To accommodate the guests a pavi- 
lion was specially built at Greenwich. The walls were hung with 
seven hundred illuminated leaves of vellum, executed at a cost of 
5001., giving particulars of the Mantua and Montferrat pedigree. 
On March 24, 1879, no fewer than seven thousand people 
assembled to do honour to the Prince. Three hundred of the 
guests, many of them from distant parts of the world, had their 
travelling and hotel expenses paid, involving an expenditure of 
nearly 15,0001. The banquet was served on gold and silver 
plate, which in its value rivalled the service at Windsor Castle. 
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In accordance with the principles of the Prince as a rigid vege- 
tarian and teetotaller, no meat of any kind was used, and no 
intoxicants were supplied. Of drinks there were twenty sorts, 
made from the juice of fruits (a very ambiguous definition of 
teetotal tipples) or of the liquor of peas, beans, ‘ and other finely- 
flavoured seeds.” ‘There were six soups, six salads of the most 
recherché kind, vegetable pies, with certain mushrooms which 
had the flavour of beefsteaks, oysters and game, imitations of 
joints of meat, hares, sucking-pigs, &c., skilfully modelled in pie 
crust, but containing nothing more noxious than fruit and vege- 
table jellies! In short, from beginning to end ‘ imitation’ was 
a feature of the feast. The only thing wanting was the imitation 
Prince, for—alas ! His Sere.e Highness was prevented by ill- 
ness from being present. 

When an end had been made of eating and drinking, the 
high thinking began. First, a number of addresses to the Prince 
were read from persons who had been saved by His Highness 
and a vegetarian diet from ‘ the bottomless sea of drunkenness.’ 
Many of these reformed characters were among the seven thou- 
sand guests, and were easily distinguished, for they wore on 
their backs pieces of yellow silk, upon which were embroidered 
broken bottles! At the conclusion of the reading of the addresses, 
those who had in other ways been befriended by the Prince bore 
testimony to his goodness and generosity. In reading the report 
of the speeches one cannot but be glad that His Highness was not 
present. No mortal, or immortal, could have failed to be embar- 
rassed by having to listen to such a record of virtue and generosity. 
Perhaps, after all, indisposition was only an excuse, and the 
Prince purposely stayed away out of modesty! He may have 
remembered Swift’s words, that ‘praise is like ambergris—a 
little whiff of it, and by snatches, is very agreeable; but when a 
man holds a lump of it to your nose, it strikes you down.’ We 
need not recall all the glowing tributes paid to our hero. A few 
brief examples will suffice. 

Dr. W. Turner testified that the Prince had given him a 
vegetarian cure for consumption and twelve other diseases, a 
secret which enabled him to make 8,000I. a year out of grateful 
patients. Mohammed Abdul Pasha acknowledged the Prince as 
the medium of his conversion to Christianity, and also thanked 
him for assistance in the sale of land in Cyprus. Miss Sophy, 
of Bayswater, spoke of services which had ‘raised her to 
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affluence and had been most useful to her relations and friends.’ 
By the aid of the Prince, a New Zealand chief, Hormona, had 
been enabled to sell land, marry an English wife, emigrate to Fiji 
and purchase a vessel. Herr Miiller, M. Raison, and Signor Sair 
described the successful efforts made by the Prince for the pro- 
tection of birds on the Continent. Last, but certainly not the 
least interesting, was the testimony of Miss Martha Brown, whom 
he had helped to obtain ‘ a situation as a grotesque face-model in 
the Potteries, by which, during the last thirteen years,’ she had 
made a ‘ comfortable living.’ The proceedings concluded with a 
statement that the Prince had succeeded to a fortune of two 
millions and a half, ‘ partly real and partly personal,’ and with 
the distribution of gold coins of Alexander the Great, of sizes 
varying from half a crown to a twenty-franc piece, ‘ many thou- 
sands ’ of which had been recently discovered on the Prince’s 
estate in Cyprus. The parting guests were also supplied by the 
Prince’s Secretary with free copies of seventy tracts and books of 
which His Highness was the author. 

From this time onwards the Prince did not weary in well- 
doing. On December 27 of the same year he gave ‘a grand 
breakfast ’’ to three hundred and fifty Welsh miners, who, 
out of the fulness of their gratitude and pockets, presented him 
with a beautifully illuminated address, and gold nuggets valued 
at 20,0001. The text of this address, which also appeared in 
certain newspapers, must be quoted in full : 


TO COLONEL H.M.S.H. THE PRINCE OF MANTUA AND MONT- 
FERRAT, D.D., M.D., D.S., &c., &c., THE FRIEND OF THE POOR. 


Three hundred and fifty Welsh miners record the generosity of Your 
Highness in giving them the benefit of your discovery of gold in Wales, and 
of your new Chemical process of its separation from the ore, discoveries 
which might have enriched yourself beyond precedent in the British Isles, 
but which you, pitying the poor miners out of work and their families, sought 
to discover and did discover for their benefit, by which they have passed 
from poverty to affluence in a few days, having raised gold to the value of 
nearly 700,000/. 

They thank Your Highness for your sage advice and help in procuring 
long leases of the auriferous land, and for the loan of money for the commence- 
ment of their work. 

In proof of their sincere thanks for your princely services they offer you 
nuggets of pure Welsh gold, 400 lbs. weight of gold, value over 20,000/., 
wrought for you by the kindness of their generous patrons into a gold State 
Carriage, a Sword of State, a Chain of State of Gold, and various gold articles 
of plate, depicted in the margin of this address, and Dr. Lloyd’s Welsh 
precious stones, gathered during a century, some of which are used in 
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ornamenting the carriage, and a gold tray. They thank their patrons also 
for having contributed the lapis lazuli, the malachite, the amethysts, garnets, 
rubies, and diamonds used in decorating the carriage, with its coronets and 
the Sword of State. 

May God bless you and your good mother, the Grand Duchess. 


London : November 15, 1879. 


Fame still proving perverse, in spite of titles, wealth, the 
banquet, gold coach, sword of State, and other enticements to 
induce her to take up her abode with the Prince, His Highness 
was again thrown upon his resources, with the notable result that 
he discovered the existence of the Mantua and Montferrat Medal 
Fund, alleged to have been founded in the fourteenth century by 
an ancestor, Louis Gonzaga, Captain of Mantua, with the object 
of conferring recognition upon men eminent in Arts, Letters, and 
Science. For generations the Marquesses and Dukes of Mantua 
continued to follow the good example set them by Louis Gonzaga, 
and presented gold medals to over a thousand distinguished per- 
sons. When the brutal Austrian took possession of the Duchy of 
Mantua, and deprived the Gonzagas of their ancient inheritance, 
the laudable practice fell into abeyance, from which it was now 
triumphantly revived. In 1882, the first public meeting of the 
newly formed Council of the Fund was held in Exeter Hall, 
London. From a report of the proceedings published on 28th 
October, 1882, in ‘ Land and Water,’ we cull choice particulars. 
The Secretary, Baron F. von Miiller, announced that the annual 
income was 8,700I., which the Council hoped would be increased 
to 5,0001. before the next meeting. Referring to the history of 
the Fund, he said that a large museum of paintings, sculpture, 
antiquities, and natural history was formed by the founder, the 
noble Louis Gonzaga, who ‘ransacked Rome in the fourteenth 
century ’ to secure objects for his collection. But this incom- 
parable collection had been scattered. One of the Dukes of 
Mantua having been apparently ‘ hard up,’ like some of our own 
nobility, sold many of the finest pictures to Charles I., after whose 
death they were ‘dispersed’ by Cromwell, and were now being 
gathered together again at infinite expense and trouble. A list 
was given of grants made during the previous year by the Council. 
The description of one of these may be quoted; there are others 
of an equally novel nature. 

To Mohammed Dolemai, from Timbuctoo, a Soudan negro, books to the 


value of 150/.; other aid to the value of 150/., to assist him and his sons in 
forming collections of the insects, plants, shells, birds, and other branches of 
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Natural History of Western Africa, and as a return for the immense and 
magnificent collections which they had forwarded for the Museum of the 
Prince of Mantua and Montferrat, and the valuable notes, more compendious 
than anything hitherto made, on the life history of extraordinary insects 
and of Natural History generally, at a very great expenditure of time and 
money by the energetic and indefatigable Mohammed Dolemai. 
Learned and industrious Mohammed Dolemai, what has become 
of thee? An ungrateful world has forgotten thee, and taken no 
more heed of thy ‘immense and magnificent collections ’ than of 
the operations of thy princely patron! Forgotten, too, are thy 
worthy brothers, Ling of Pekin, and his ‘ valuable ’ works ‘ illus- 
trating the natural history of the interior of China,’ and good 
Monsieur Pucca, who was, perhaps, the first to explain the 
wonders of Japan and embody the facts of its natural history in 
a ‘Scientific Catalogue.’ These and other books sent to the 
Prince must now be numbered among the world’s lost treasures. 
There is, happily, no lack of information regarding the great 
men in this and preceding ages to whom the Mantua Gold Medals 
were awarded. In the past the ‘ distinction ’ had been conferred, 
among many others, upon Raphael, Michael Angelo, Dante, 
Galileo, Columbus, Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Erasmus, Bacon, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Spenser, Moliére, Racine, Rubens, and 
Napier (the inventor of logarithms). A roll of parchment 
recording these and many other illustrious names was 
‘exhibited’ together with a book, of ‘almost a priceless 
character,’ containing over a thousand original letters from the 
grateful recipients of the medal. Of the letters from these far- 
off immortals on the Mantua Roll of Fame, only one is discover- 
able. It was read at a public meeting held in Exeter Hall on 
June 15, 1888. We quote from a lengthy report of the meeting 
which appeared on the following day in the ‘ Western Mail,’ 
whose representative, after enumerating the names of many great 
men from whom letters were read, adds that the one from 
William Shakespeare was in Latin, the translation being as 
follows : 

Illustrious and highly honoured Prince,—I shall preserve as long as I live 
gratitude for your kindness in sending me the token of your regard, as well 
as the too high estimate of my works. I wish it was in my power to come 
to Italy, and accept your kind invitation sent through Dr. Carlo Zamboso, 
to visit your court. If I could do so, I am sure my next plays would be better 
written. I would feel most comfortable in the warm climate of Italy, and 
delighted to shed tears at the tomb of Virgil. If I live longer, so as to save 


a good fortune, I will hope to come to Mantua. I should like to write a 
play there, descriptive of your ancestor, Aloysius Gonzaga. You ask for 
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my portrait; I send you a copper-plate which has been pronounced by my 
two friends, Masters Ben Jonson and Edmund Spenser, a good likeness. It 
affords me pleasure as well as pride to hear that their names as well as 
mine are on the roll of the most illustrious men of the world. 

Your most humble and devoted servant, 


GuineLMus SHAKESPEAR, 
Stratford-on-Avon, 9th January, 1614. 

The above being a ‘translation,’ Shakespeare is, of course, 
absolved from any responsibility for the grammar. We may 
think that he had as little responsibility for the sentiments. But 
that evidently was not the view taken by those present at the 
Exeter Hall meeting, where the reading of the letter evoked no 
comment. The eyebrow of Incredulity may be arched, but none 
the less this is a narrative of facts. 

The Chairman of the meeting in 1882 was Mr. A. M. Mocatta, 
M.A. That he was no relation of the well-known family of that 
name in London, and had never been heard of by them, was his 
misfortune. As a rule, a man does not choose his name, but we 
are far from asserting that Mr. Mocatta may not have shown the 
same aversion to his patronymic as that displayed by Mr. Groom. 
Perhaps Mocatta was Groom, and Groom Mocatta; no mention 
being made of the Prince of Mantua and Montferrat having been 
at the meeting suggests this. But, whoever Mr. Mocatta was, 
he unquestionably spoke the truth when he announced that the 
Prince had sent the Mantua Gold Medal ‘ to the following eminent 
men’: 

To Professor Owen, C.B., for Paleontology; to Professor Ruskin, for 
Essays on Art and Philanthropic Work; to Professor Henry Milne Edwards, 
Paris, for Paleontology; to Professor Alphonse Milne Edwards, for 
Ornithology; to Mr. W. Spottiswoode, President of the Royal Society, for 
Mathématical Researches; to the Earl of Enniskillen, for Researches on 
Fossil Fish; to Professor J. Tyndall, for Researches in Physical Science; to 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, C.B., for Science; to Sir Joseph D. Hooker, for 
Geographical Botany; to Sir Frederick Leighton, President of the Royal 
Academy ; to Mr. J. E. Millais, R.A., and to Mr. Holman Hunt, in recogni- 
tion of Grand Historical Paintings; to Mr. Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate, 
and Mr. W. H. Longfellow, in recognition. of the value of their poems; to 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte, for his Researches into Celtic Languages; to Mr. 
J. A. Froude, in appreciation of his Historical Researches; to His Eminence 
Cardinal Manning, in recognition of his devotion to the cause of Temperance; 
to his Grace the Duke of Argyll, in esteem for his valuable Geological 
Explorations; to the Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury, in recognition of 
his lifelong labours as a Philanthropist.* 


To this imposing list should be added the name of the Right 


* He sent another to Professor Huxley, but received a shrewd snub, which 


obviously he did not like to publish.—Ep. 
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Hon. W. E. Gladstone, though no mention is made of him. Did 
Mr. Gladstone return the medal? We only know that a letter 
received from him was the only one which the Prince firmly, but 
courteously, refused to show representatives of the Press, who 
saw, read, and obtained copies of the replies from the other 
distinguished men in the above list. 

“The medals as awarded,’ Mocatta explained, were gold, of 
large size, and bore, on the obverse, the portrait of H.M.S8.H. 
Prince of Mantua and Montferrat, and on the reverse, surrounded 
by a wreath, the name of the recipient, with a declaration that 
it had been added to the illustrious roll. The medal was hand- 
some and artistic. Whether it was of gold is another matter. 

That question can easily be settled by the representatives of 
any of the great men named who may feel curiosity on the sub- 
ject, and, after reading these pages, are in a ‘ melting mood.’ 
But of whatever the medals were composed, they must at any rate 
have been finely gilt, and have cost no inconsiderable sum to 
produce. Money, however, as we saw in the case of the Green- 
wich banquet, was held as dross by the Prince, who, when he 
decided to do a thing, did it well. Perhaps the gold State Coach, 
Sword of State, Chair of State, and other articles presented by 
the Welsh miners, were put in a pot to do honour to illustrious 
men of the age. 

The letters acknowledging the gift of the medals show that 
the Prince’s ‘ bait of falsehood ’ took these ‘ carp of truth.’ With 
‘the exception of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Froude, and Lord Shaftes- 
bury, the recipients appear to have swallowed the bait at a gulp, 
undeterred by the inscription on the medal, which is said to have 
uniformly been : 

. . is added to our roll, and associated with the names of Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Dante, Tasso, Ariosto, Galileo, Coper- 


nicus, Racine, Moliére, Cervantes, Milton, Shakespeare, Newton, Napoleon, 
Cuvier—old Mantuan Medallists. 


Mr. (afterwards Sir Richard) Owen wrote : 


I cannot sufficiently express to you the agreeable and grateful surprise 
with which I found awaiting me this morning, at the British Museum, the 
beautiful and costly evidence of your Grace’s estimation of my services to 
Science. There is scarcely any one, save the ‘ Copley Medal’ from the Royal 
Society, which I regard with more pleasure than the one awarded to me by 
your ‘ Council of the Mantua and Montferrat Medal Fund ’—none, I think, 
which my grandsons will look at with more pride, especially as associated 
with the interesting record with which your Grace has been pleased to 
associate the medal decreed to me. 
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In his reply to the Prince’s Secretary, Ruskin expressed ‘ the 
extreme joy’ given him ‘ in being received into the roll of those 
who have loved Italy and been thought dear to her’; and he 
added that he had never before ‘had so much pleasure ’ given 
him ‘ by any notice or kindness.’ 

Tennyson requested that his ‘ best thanks’ might be pre- 
sented to the Prince and to his Council for the ‘ high honour ’ 
they ‘ conferred’ upon him, and enclosed his photograph. 

Sir Frederick (Lord) Leighton says : 

I read with much interest what you tell me concerning this fund, and 
have to ask you to express to the Prince my high sense of the honour con- 
veyed in associating my name with those of the illustrious men named on the 
medal. I enclose at the same time my signed photograph. 

Millais, in thanking the Prince for the ‘ great compliment’ 
paid him, says ‘ it is specially agreeable to an Englishman to be 
recognised by foreigners as deserving in Art.’ 

The letter from Cardinal Manning, on account of its brevity 
and its facility of expression, must be quoted in full : 

I am deeply sensible of the distinguished courtesy of your Highness in 
awarding to me one of the medals with which the House of Gonzaga has for 
centuries honoured so many illustrious men of all nations. Your Highness’s 
too favourable judgment is my only title to receive it. Nevertheless I shall 
cherish it in memory of the kindness of the donor, and as an admonition to 
seek to deserve it. 

Lord Shaftesbury evidently ‘smelt a rat,’ and would not go 
beyond expressing ‘ his thanks to the Prince for the medal’ and 
to the Secretary, Mr. W. H. Taylor, for ‘the courtesy of his 
letter.’ No photograph for the Prince’s collection from that 
source ! 

The reply from Mr. Froude, with which these extracts must 
conclude, is neatly worded : 


I have received your singular communication with the medal which accom- 
panies it. Grateful though such a present must be to me, I cannot accept it 
without a protest. The association of so humble a name as mine with those 
of several of the most illustrious men that have ever lived is distressing in 
its irony. Thank your Council, however, for their kind thoughts of me, and 
I enclose the photograph for which the Prince of Mantua and Montferrat 
expresses a wish. 


Few of the recipients appear to have shared the qualms felt 
by Mr. Froude. Did the Prince smile at the discovery of the 
foibles of the illustrious? 

What manner of man, it will be asked, was this Prince of 
gulls? The descriptions of his personal appearance recall what 
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Sydney Smith said of Francis Horner: ‘The Ten Command- 
ments were written on his countenance. There was no crime 
which he might not commit with impunity, as no judge or jury 
who saw him would give the smallest credit to any evidence 
against him.’ A similar appearance of sanctity was stamped 
upon the Prince’s countenance. In his eyes there was ‘a 
remarkably benevolent expression.’ ‘ His forehead was not high, 
but its breadth, together with the fulness above the eyes, gave an 
expression of a considerable amount of intellectual power.’ 
Though bald on the top of his head, there was at the sides and 
back an abundance of dark wavy hair, which was worn long, and 
made a picturesque framing for the face, the lower features of 
which were hidden by a ‘ full‘grown beard, turning gray.’ The 
expression of the whole countenance was ‘benevolent, but 
blended with a shade of sadness.’ ‘ There was not the slightest 
indication of eccentricity in either his manner or conversation.’ 
He was gentle and courtly, seldom ruffled, even when doubts were 
expressed by curious inquirers with regard to the existence of the 
prodigious wealth, of which a considerable section of the public 
were led to hope they were about to receive a share. 

The launching of the Mantua Memorial University Fund upon 
the public attention was the Prince’s supreme effort. Early in 
the ’eighties Wales was clamouring for a University. The pro- 
vision for Higher Education in the Principality was inadequate ; 
and strenuous efforts were being made to induce the Government 
to make a grant upon modern lines. Here the Prince found his 
opportunity, and took it. 

Within twenty doors of the Mantuan residence in Elgin Road 
(now Elgin Avenue), St. Peter’s Park, London, there lived Major 
General Alexander Jenkins. He was the son of Captain Thomas 
Jenkins, of Penyrallt, Cardiganshire, and a brother of Captain 
Griffith Jenkins, C.B. After an honourable and useful career 
in India, General Jenkins had settled in London to enjoy his well- 
earned repose. How he became acquainted with the Prince of 
Mantua and Montferrat is unknown. But in 1888 they were on 
good terms with each other, and the Prince had succeeded in 
making the General believe that he was a man of wealth, eru- 
dition, and benevolence. From beginning to end, there never 
was a suspicion that General Jenkins acted except in good faith, 
and as an honourable and truthful gentleman, whose only object 
was to benefit his native land. In this simple-minded soldier the 
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Prince found a champion whose zeal and loyalty were worthy of 
a better cause. Thoroughly convinced of the truth of the Prince’s 
statements, General Jenkins, early in 1888, wrote to the Press a 
letter in which he stated that early in the eighteenth century one 
of the Dukes of Mantua and Montferrat left for educational pur- 
poses a sum of money which, by accumulation, had increased to 
750,0001. 


The trustees of this Fund, feeling that the intentions of the founder have 
been too long neglected, are now most anxious to utilise it as intended, by 
establishing a University and Academy of Arts, with Museum and Picture 
Gallery attached. They already possess a large collection of pictures and 
museums of Natural History and Art, with a separate Fund for their main- 
tenance, and for the erection of a building suitable to contain them. It is 
intended that the University should have a large free foundation. No 
pecuniary assistance will be required on account of the University from the 
public. 

As yet no country has been selected in which to settle the University. 
Invitations to settle in Italy, Hungary, and in the United States have been 
made to the trustees, and I am informed that delegates from those countries 
will attend a meeting of the trustees in Exeter Hall in June next, to advocate 
the interests of those countries, when the question, where the University is to 
be located, will be discussed. ‘The trustees, however, who mostly reside in 
England, incline to the British Isles. Wales has been suggested to them as 
being greatly in need of a University ; this suggestion has been most favour- 
ably received, and is now being considered by them, but they desire to 
ascertain the wishes of the Welsh on the subject, and want information as 
to site. .. . If the interests of the Principality are warmly advocated by 
the Welsh, and if a suitable site for the University can be indicated, .. . 
I think the trustees will be induced to settle their University among us in 
Wales. 


General Jenkins concluded by appealing for aid to secure this 
boon for Wales. He offered to give any further information, and 
referred the public to the Prince of Mantua and Montferrat’s 
solicitors, whose name and address were given in full. 

The publication of this letter created great interest throughout 
Wales. In spite of the astonishing character of the statements 
made by General Jenkins, there was an air of reality about the 
whole thing which staggered incredulity. The publication of the 
name and address of the Prince’s solicitors—an old well-known 
firm in London—seemed in itself a guarantee of good faith. 
Though perplexed, people thought there must be something in 
the scheme, and many patriotic Welshmen and pioneers of the 
educational movement urged that steps should be taken to co- 
operate with General Jenkins in his efforts to obtain the Univer- 
sity for the Principality. The bare prospect that so rich and 
valuable a giff might be secured for Wales plunged the enthu- 
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siastic into delirium. They became the ardent defenders of the 
Prince against all comers. The cautious and experienced were, 
in many districts, shouted down and reduced to silence. Com- 
munications were speedily opened with the Prince and General 
Jenkins, and both those who advocated the claims of Wales as a 
whole, and those bent upon pressing the overwhelming claims of 
a particular town, were delighted by receiving courteous and 
sympathetic responses to their overtures. Publicity was to the 
Prince the breath of life. He invited it and encouraged it. A 
suggestion that different towns should send deputations to wait 
upon him in London was received with gracious approval. There 
was nothing which he was not ready to do or to discuss to please 
Welshmen, except to disclose the names of his co-trustees or the 
particulars of the Endowment Fund. The negotiations were 
carried on with a gravity, urbanity and shrewdness, which com- 
pletely duped many of those who had interviews with him. 

General Jenkins had been bound by a promise not to divulge 
further details until the Prince gave him permission to do so. 
Nothing could therefore be obtained from him, beyond confident 
assurances that the facts were as stated. The solicitors, whose 
name and address looked so imposing, disclaimed any knowledge 
of the Fund or of the trustees. All they knew about the matter 
was what the Prince himself had told them. Inquiries were made 
of Professor Owen, who could only say that the Prince had sent 
him a gold medal, and that Ruskin had told him that he had 
received a similar one. The Italian Embassy could throw no 
light on the matter. Interviews with the Prince and with his 
mother failed to elicit definite information. The Prince put 
questions aside in a very gentle and courteous manner, professing 
regret that at the moment he was unable to disclose the names 
of the seven trustees, or to give further particulars as to the 
money and the art treasures. 

The play was proceeding merrily, when suddenly a marplot 
in the person of Mr. John Storrie, the Curator of the Cardiff 
Museum, appeared to spoil the fun. In a series of letters to the 
Press he ‘ blew the gaff,’ giving details of the marvellous pedi- 
gree, and of the great banquet at Greenwich, which he had found, 
by personal inquiries made in 1881, took place only in the 
Prince’s imagination. Mr. Storrie explained that he was once 
for thirteen weeks engaged by Mr. Groom as curator of a 
museum, which, however, he had never seen. 
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During the time I was in his employ, I was wholly engaged in trying to 
incorporate a lot of second-hand rubbish, picked up at auction-rooms, into 
a decent-looking collection. When I found Mr. Groom had no museum and 
was unable to pay my wages, except by instalments of a few shillings at 
a time, I left him, not understanding how a man who talked about having 
millions of pounds could find it necessary to borrow shillings from his 
employees. 

One might suppose that the revelations made by Mr. Storrie 
would have been received with gratitude, and would have made 
those who were negotiating with the Prince pause before com- 
mitting themselves further. Not a bit of it. In some instances, 
the representatives of local bodies became the most furious cham- 
pions of the Prince. Mr. Storrie had warned ‘ the Mayors, town 
councillors, and other dignitaries ’ who had been deluded that the 
time would come when they would ‘ look back with chagrin ’ upon 
the steps that they were taking ‘ to secure for Wales, not a castle, 
but an University in the air.’ In reply to these and other warn- 
ings, an alderman of Brecon, speaking at a meeting of his town 
council, said : 

He was not against the liberty of the Press, because he himself liked 
liberty, but the licentiousness and ribaldry of that body, he thought, was 
not in keeping with liberty. . . . He had seen Mr. Storrie’s letter and was 
of opinion that a more scandalous communication had never appeared in 
any paper or, at least, in any paper that laid claims to respectability. He 
was so astonished at what he saw that he posted a copy to the Prince, 
and received a communication from him in reply, in which he stated he could 
not comprehend Mr. Storrie’s motive in seeking to stand in the way of the 
University being located in Wales, except it was for spite. 

A speaker at a public meeting at Swansea suggested that 
Mr. Storrie had been put up to throw dust in the eyes of the 
public until, by surreptitious negotiations, Cardiff had secured the 
University for itself. ‘See what a ready tongue suspicion hath!’ 

The Welsh enthusiasts had now before them not only all the 
information about the Prince we have set out, but a great deal 
more of a less entertaining character, for which room cannot here 
be found. But in spite of the revelations many of them remained 
unconvinced. It is even possible that they regard the Prince 
to-day as a much-wronged philanthropist, just as there are people 
who believe in the Tichborne claimant. 

To illustrate the spirit with which the Prince ‘ played up’ to 
those who gathered about him, a few extracts may be given from 
the report of his interview with the municipal deputation from 
Brecon. 

The interview took place at the Prince’s residence, the dele- 
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gates being the Mayor of Brecon, an alderman, a barrister-at-law, 
the secretary of Aberystwyth University College. Major-General 
Jenkins, with whom the delegates had previously had a ‘ long 
private conference,’ introduced them to the Prince. 


Tue Prince or Mantua: I am most happy to receive you, Gentlemen, 
and as the interview should be practical, I shall be glad, in the first instance, 
to hear what you have to state about the desirability of having an University 
in Wales, and, afterwards, of hearing what you may have to state with 
reference to the site that you can offer for the purpose. 


° . . 


Tue BARRISTER-AT-LAW : The site for the University is a matter of detail. 
What we are all anxious for is that Wales should have it. Wales has nothing 
of the kind now, and an University, such as is contemplated, would be a 


great boon to the Principality. 


Tue Prince : This Trust has been in existence for one hundred and seventy 
years. I may tell you, Gentlemen, that the trustees, who are now a body 
of oldish men, thought that to take care of the money was the principal thing, 
and they did not, therefore, consider how to apply it for educational purposes. 
Originally, the Fund was a small sum, but now it has become a large sum, 
the interest having been added to the capital at compound interest for one 
hundred and seventy years, and everyone knows that in this way a small 
sum will become a very large sum in the course of nearly two centuries. .. . 
My co-trustees know that I have had this scheme of founding an University 
in my mind for twenty years. They have left it to me to settle the whole 
matter. They have said to me, ‘Do not send anybody to us. You must 
settle it all, and then we will sanction what you have done.’ But by the 
trust deed it is my business to select the site, and to form the rules. . . . I 
wish to have the University moderately near a town, but I want to have it 
all built on our own land, in such a way that we may have control over 
the whole of the students, and so keep objectionable characters off the 
spot. . . . You have put the matter in a very attractive form. Of course I 
cannot say anything positively, but I should almost think that no other place 
could have greater attractions. 


. . 


Tue AtprrMAN:. . . The partridge shooting is particularly good. Where 
you get partridges, you are almost sure to have a dry and fertile soil, as 
the birds require warmth. Where an University is to be built, it is desirable 
that you should have materials of home growth, and here you have stone in 
abundance. . . . For your University you will want the best beef, and Brecon 
is famous for its white-faced Herefords. Then with regard to morality, 
there will be a great advantage in going to a place of this kind, instead of 
going to Liverpool or any other large place. We are rather good people at 
Brecon ! 

Tue Prince (laughing) : I should build a wall round the estate, and that 
would keep out the good, I am afraid, as well as the bad. 


° + . 7 e * 


Tue Barrister : The climate is healthy, and the soil is good. 
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Tue Prince: And not exposed to the east winds. I shall make inquiries 
about temperature. The rainfall with you will guide us a good deal.... I 
have been asked by my co-trustees not to give their names at this early 
stage, and therefore you will take my not giving them to you, not as any 
reserve on my part, but as acting in obedience with the wishes of my co- 
trustees. 

This I may state, that they are wealthy men, residing in London; most of 
them receive two or three thousand begging letters each year, and they are 
bored by these continued applications. Sometimes they receive threatening 
letters, and this makes them somewhat shy and nervous. Moreover, they 
are men occupied in their own business affairs. They, however, take a great 
interest in the Fund, and have largely contributed to it. 

Masor-Generat Jenkins : Will your Highness make mention of the pro- 
posed Ladies’ College? 

Tue Prince: A lady in America, married to a gentleman of Welsh origin, 
a lady of large fortune, has a notion that there should be a Ladies’ College 
in connexion with this University. I want a Ladies’ College put not too 
near, but, as we should have a large staff of professors, it would be well to 
utilise their services, and there would be no objection to their walking a 
mile or two from one College to the other. .. . 


Tue Barrister : You have curators employed in Museums now? 

Tue Prince: Yes, this house is a private museum. You might be 
interested to know that we have the finest collection of Welsh deeds and 
documents relating to genealogies in Wales that has ever been made. We 
have collections of deeds relating to other countries, but our collection is 
specially good with regard to Wales. One of my friends has lately spent 
11,0007. in acquiring deeds, and you may judge from that of the size of our 
collection. . . . I am descended, though I do not claim to be a representative 
of the family, from Owen Gwynedd, on my mother’s side, and from Williams, 
of Llanishen, near Cardiff, on my father’s side, and this gives me interest in 
the Principality. 

Major-General JENKINS : Will your Highness mention Mr. Crichton? 

Tue Prince: Mr. Crichton is one of the trustees. His father married a 
lady in America of Welsh origin, and he takes an interest in the Principality. 
I do not think he has been in Wales, but he has a Welsh habit of mind, which 
he gets from his ancestors. I have portraits here of many of my ancestors, 
and I will call your attention to the Founders of the Medal Fund, and of the 
University Fund. . . . Our Picture Gallery will be large, and has cost the 
different persons who have contributed to it over one million sterling. We 
have over one thousand paintings, which would require a wall more than a 
mile in length to display them. 

Tue Barrister : And where are they now? 

Tue Prince: They are stored in eight different store-places in London. 
They are all packed and ready for removal, so that we shall lose no time. 


Major-General Jenkins told the Prince that he had informed 
the deputation that about 700,0001. of the University Funds 
were invested in freehold property, and about 50,000I. in 
securities—statements which were confirmed by the Prince, who 
added that in addition there was a large Building Fund. 
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The Barrister having intimated that the deputation would 
be glad to receive some corroborative evidence regarding the 
existence of the University Fund, so as to satisfy inquirers who 
‘might think it all a kind of extravaganza,’ the Prince promised 
to see what could be done at the Annual Meeting. 

Reassured by this statement, the delegates thanked His High- 
ness and withdrew. That the Prince had made a favourable 
impression, and had dispelled suspicion of the whole thing being. 
a hoax, is shown by the fact that the Brecon Town Council sent 
a deputation to the Annual Meeting, and also asked ‘ the Borough 
Members, the Lord-Lieutenant, and Lord Tredegar’ to be 
present. 

The credulous were on the tiptoe of expectation with regard to 
the gathering in Exeter Hall on June 15, 1888. Not only to the 
deputation from Brecon, but to many other inquirers, the Prince 
had held out hopes that at this meeting satisfactory evidence 
would be forthcoming regarling the University Fund and the 
great collection of artistic and other objects. Needless to say, 
long before June, all cautious persons had dissociated them- 
selves from the scheme. But this did not prevent there being a 
fairly large audience in Exeter Hall. 

No pains had been spared to impress the susceptible. The 
front of the platform was hung with portraits of the former Dukes 
of Mantua. Ina glass case, embedded in wadding, was ‘the key 
of the Castle of Mantua,’ engraved, on the side visible to the 
audience, with curious ancient characters. In the front row of 
the stalls, facing the platform, sat Her Grace the Duchess of 
Mantua and Montferrat. 

The chair was taken by the Prince, who was ‘ supported ’ by 
the Mayors of Brecon and Wrexham, Major-General Jenkins, and 
numerous secretaries and curators connected with the Prince’s 
vast museums. 

If it were not that we are giving an accurate account of what 
happened, as illustrating some of the foibles and failings of man- 
kind, we might shrink from describing what took place at the 
opening of the meeting in Exeter Hall. With a large copy of the 
Bible on the table before him, the Prince stood up at the opening 
of the proceedings and ‘ in a clear voice ’ read out the following 
prayer : 


Almighty God, Thou knowest the doubt and difficulty I and my co-trustees 
have in settling a suitable site for the great University which I have planned 
to honour Thy Holy Name, to advance knowledge, and fit young persons for 
a high place in Thy Kingdom. Inspire our efforts—not for our own glorifica- 
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tion, but for Thy glory. Fill us full of Thy Spirit to wisely use the large 
resources Thou hast given us, that our University, Museum, and Academy 
of Art may be useful—not for one age, not for one nation, but for all time. 
Calm the minds of those who are disturbed by the greatness of this project, 
that they may not, in malice, unbelief, or hardness of heart, rebel against 
Thy Word and Commandments, but make to us sensible and practical sugges- 
tions such as we can accept. In all these things we desire to be in accordance 
with Thy Will, Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Every head was reverently bowed during the reading of this 
prayer, which ‘sent a thrill through all present.’ That any 
man, out of a lunatic asylum, should publicly make such an 
appeal to the Almighty, knowing that the words were a tissue of 
falsehood, is sufficiently extraordinary. But that he should do 
so in the presence, and apparently with the connivance, of his 
mother, makes the incident still more amazing. What must 
have been the condition of mind to which these two human beings 
had been reduced by a long course of lying and imposture? The 
question is one which only Browning could have probed with any 
hope of unravelling its complex and conflicting psychological 
problems. 

One of the secretaries was called upon to read what purported 
to be a report upon the Mantua Medal Fund, and the Mantua and 
Montferrat University Memorial Fund. The document proved to 
be of intolerable length. When one secretary became inarticulate 
from fatigue, the task was taken up by another. Interruptions 
were dealt with by the Prince in a courteous but firm manner. 
Suggestions that letters and other documents should be taken as 
read only elicited the reply : ‘ We must proceed with the business 
in the ordinary way.’ Demands for the production of the 
originals of the letters from great men upon whom the Mantua 
Medal had been conferred were answered by a statement that they 
had been exhibited at a former meeting, and could not be shown 
then, as they were in ‘a very heavy book.’ This explanation 
was greeted with ironical laughter, but the reading of the docu- 
ments went steadily forward. 

When the reading was concluded, the Prince explained that 
the lateness of the hour prevented him from delivering his presi- 
dential address, the subject of which was ‘The Pheenician 
Ancestors of the Ancient British Race.’ He would be glad to 
hear what representatives from Wales had to say as to the desir- 
ability of an University for the Principality and the question 
of a site. There was an anecdote which he thought was to the 
point. An American, having been given a half-wild horse, wag 
28—2 
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warned not to look into its mouth. Notwithstanding the injune- 
tion, he took off the bridle and proceeded to look at the animal’s 
teeth. But the horse resented the action, kicked up its heels, 
and ran away; and the man never succeeded in capturing it. The 
donor only laughed at him, and repeated the proverb, ‘ Never 
look a gift-horse in the mouth.’ Now, the University trustees 
declared emphatically that impertinent curiosity and libellous 
letters would be treated with contempt, and that the districts 
from which they came would be excluded, in the deed of settle- 
ment, from all benefits from the free scholarships in the Uni- 
versity of Mantua and Montferrat. 

Although these naive remarks were the cause of interruptions, 
the faith of the Welsh delegates remained unshaken. One after 
another the representatives of the Principality responded to the 
invitation of the Prince, and proceeded, with all seriousness, to 
urge the claims of Wales and of the advantageous sites that could 
be secured for the University. The memorial from Brecon was 
read and explained by the alderman who had previously acted as 
the spokesman of that town. The Mayor of Wrexham expatiated 
upon the lovely scenery, salubrious climate, and the ‘ moral 
atmosphere’ of Wales. ‘The Welsh were a religious people, 
among whom parents from any part of the world need not hesi- 
tate to trust their children.’ But North Wales was even better 
than South Wales, and of all places in North Wales there was 
none so suitable for the University as Wrexham. 

After further unintentionally amusing proceedings, Major- 
General Jenkins read numerous letters he had received from 
different parts of Wales, and went on to say : 

I would have been glad, had the trust been a public one, to have complied 
with the earnest requests of many well-wishers of the Principality, by giving 
them information in detail as to the property of the trust; but, as the trust 
is in every way a private one, and as the establishment of the University 
and its future maintenance will rest entirely with the trustees, they consider 
that the responsibility on the subject should remain entirely with themselves 
and, consequently, that it would be inexpedient to state more than had been 
made known on the subject. 


Thus ended the strangest of the many strange meetings ever 
held in Exeter Hall, and perhaps the oddest gathering that ever 
took place in London. 

It is impossible not to admire the audacity which enabled the 
Prince to face this audience, and to maintain his réle to the end 
of the proceedings. But he must have felt that the pretence was 
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played out. A few Welsh patriots might still believe in him, but 
it was clear that the majority of those present could no longer be 
imposed upon. The thing had been overdone. The Prince 
should have remembered the passage in ‘ Tartuffe’ where Cleante 
Says : 

Men, for the most part, are strange creatures, and never keep the right 
mean; reason’s boundaries are too narrow for them; in every character they 
over-act their parts; and they often spoil the noblest designs, because they 
exaggerate and carry them too far. 

The Prince had gone too far when he ventured to unfold his 
scheme before a public meeting. From the day reports of the 
proceedings were published, incredulity was unmuzzled. A 
shout of laughter went up from Wales. Those who had scoffed 
at the scheme from the beginning congratulated themselves upon 
the superiority of their discernment; those who had dwelt in 
doubt and perplexity now wondered that there could ever have 
been anyone simple-minded enough to credit so wild a tale; and 
the local delegates, who had played out their parts with solemn 
self-satisfaction while under the eye of the Prince, returned home 
feeling exceedingly foolish, and anxious to avoid all further 
references to the subject. 

Darkness shuts down upon the scene. With the packing up 
of his Bible, his sham portraits, bogus key, and other parapher- 
nalia at Exeter Hall, the Prince, with his secretaries, curators, 
pictures, collections, museums, medals, and treasures, disappears 
from view. He never again publicly courted fame; and, for all 
we know, like many another of his kind, may have died a dis- 
appointed and broken-hearted man. 

C. C. OsBornz. 
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MY DOWAGER. 


I, 


‘Wuen I look upon Kneller’s masterpiece at Longstone,’ said 
young miss, ‘ I bow my head with shame, and think of Wootton’s 
song about the stars that disappear when the moon rises! Ay, 
madam, ‘tis not the prettiness of youth that’s best, but the 
beauty that only grows with time.’ 

My dowager tapped her lightly with her large fan—a pretty 
thing painted with Cipriani’s nymphs and cupids. 

‘Thou petticoated Solomon! ’ she cried in her shrill, sweet 
voice. ‘Thou wise lass with a wicked man’s tongue! No man 
save a philosopher—and he for sure a Frenchman—ever went 
out of his way to flatter a woman past her prime.’ 

The lady, despite her sixty-odd years, was still comely to 
perfection. It is true that age had taken away the warm hues 
of a complexion which, in the days when she had queened it 
over the London stage, had been the cause of many heart- 
burnings; but although fine wrinkles covered every inch, her 
skin was still white and pure, and her great brown eyes shone 
as lustrously as in her maidenhood. She had always abhorred 
the powder-box, the patch-box; and rouge of Spain had never 
come near her cheek. She wore a gown of pearl-coloured silk 
with long stripes from shoulder to foot: as she sat in her great 
chair the tilted hoop—which spread in straight lines from her 
hips—every now and then swayed to discover the least pair of 
feet in the world. (For that matter she was very proud of 
her feet, declaring that her shoes were a size smaller than those 
of her long-dead friend, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who had 
been wont to say that a mouse could creep under her own 
hollowed instep.) My dowager could tell a better tale of how, 
when all the world was gallant, the beaux of the Kit-Cat Club 
had seen a wine-glass passed under her own! But this reminis- 
cence—as being at variance with her quality and high position— 
she never mentioned to anyone save her own woman, & merry 
old soul who had been with her nearly half a century, and who 
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doted on her mistress as though in all soberness she were a 
wonderful and kind creature from a more beautiful sphere than 
ours. 

‘Ay, a Frenchman at the Prussian Court, when your poor 
dear grandfather was Ambassador! An ugly, crooked fellow; 
but with a most insidious face. Not vicious, Penny, but one 
who loved observation of the vicious. Voltaire was his name— 
a genius, if there be such a thing as genius. Says he to me 
in his fine tongue: ‘‘ Madame la Comtesse, it has been a dream 
of mine that some day we should meet. I am content to die, 
madam, now that for once in my poor life I have seen great 
beauty and great wit in the same setting! ’’’ 

She laughed pleasantly. ‘For once I lost my nimbleness : 
commendation from the greatest cynic deprived me of all assur- 
ance. I could only strive to lift his hands to my lips; but this 
he would not permit. ‘‘The touch of your lips, Madame la 
Comtesse, would set fire to the nest of the Arabian Bird!’’ My 
confidence came back in some measure. ‘‘I’ll risk it, Mon- 
sieur,’’ I said, and thereupon, in the face of all the Court, just 
kissed the tip of a long chin that was polished as a piece of 
yellow ivory. And neither of us——’ 

She was interrupted by the opening of the door, and the 
entrance of Mr. Weston, groom of the chambers, a stately gentle- 
man in black, who had been body-servant to her deceased lord 
since days of boyhood. He was tall and thin, with long grey 
hair and a hawk’s-beak nose, and eyes with slightly reddened 
rims, the discoloration being attributed by the household staff 
to his love of good Schiedam. At all events, he chose to chew 
cloves, and my dowager had a liking for fragrant smells. 

‘I ask your pardon, my lady,’ he said, ‘ but there’s come 
a gentleman who would fain see you—one who is skilled in 
musie and very desirous of your patronage. ‘‘ Should her 
ladyship,’’ says he, ‘‘ show the light of her extraordinary favour 
upon me, I’m a made man for life, since there’s not a person 
of standing in the county who’ll not be anxious for my 
services! ’’ I denied him to you, but willy-nilly he declares that 
he must and shall have the honour of an interview——’ 

‘The fellow is vastly assured of my willingness to receive 
him,’ said the old lady. ‘Well, ’tis true I love a spark of 
obstinacy, be it in great or small. You may bring him hither, 
my good Weston; I see no harm in looking at him.’ The man 
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retired. ‘ You, my sweet Penny, had best go to t’other end of 
the chamber—like as not he’ll be scared at the sight of a young 
beauty.’ 

Lady Penelope made her curtsey and retreated to the recess 
of a window—an open window whence one might easily descend 
by a flight of semicircular steps to the rose-garden. There she 
stood looking out, her gaze resting mainly on a fountain, in 
whose midst, surrounded by the clearest water, sat a leaden 
Leda with her Swan and two robust Loves. Weston, carrying 
his staff of office—as was his duty when visitors arrived— 
ushered, with fine condescension, the music-master into her 
ladyship’s august presence. 

‘Here is the person, my lady,’ he said. ‘Knollys by name. 
I have explained that he must not trespass upon your courtesy 
for more than a few minutes.’ 

The old Countess, whose sight—according to her own 
account—was growing somewhat less acute, raised her quizzing- 
glass, eyed the stranger intently, and then, as Weston with- 
drew, bade him approach. She found him a lithe, fair lad who 
wore his own hair, which by the nearest chance escaped being 
of a contemned colour. His face was frank and pleasing, 
although suffused with a bewildering blush. As for his attire, 
it was of very sober dark green, such as one of his profession 
might well affect. To her amazement, he bowed in the most 
graceful fashion—just as though he combined with the acknow- 
ledged profession that of dancing-master. She was pleased with 
him, and, moreover, a little mystified. To see to what further 
length his politeness might go, she did the oddest thing for a 
woman of her quality—that is, she offered him her hand—a 
frail little hand that should have drooped with its heavy rings. 
Down goes the fellow on one knee, and gave the salute as 
prettily as any beau at Court! 


I. 


‘ Were you not a music-master,’ said my dowager, ‘I should 
not know how to place you. I presume that you have spent 
much time at the Bath, and there acquired a fashionable 
manner?’ 

The young man grimaced, but very slightly; then said, with 
some assurance: ‘ Your ladyship is right in that surmise: I 
have spent a considerable time at the Bath.’ 
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‘Now I think on’t,’ said she, ‘the last season I took the 
waters I noticed a youth vastly like yourself, who conducted the 
band when it played for my going in and coming out-——’ 

‘I should have esteemed it the greatest honour in the world, 
but ’twas not I. Your ladyship is mistakerp-——’ 

‘Since you deny it, young sir——-But, God’s truth, you 
do put me in mind——’ 

‘That may well be, madam. I thank Heaven that I have 
no particular lack of resemblance to most men! At least I am 
vain enough to believe so.’ 

For a young music-master soliciting patronage he showed 
a little too much freedom of speech. She waved her hand 
towards the harpsichord, a splendid instrument painted with 
godlings and wreaths, that stood at the further end of the 
chamber, beside the great fruit-laden orange trees. He glanced 
towards it; then his eyelids fell and an expression of consterna- 
tion fretted a very handsome face. 

‘Pray, sir, let me have a taste of your wares—the minuet 
from ‘‘ La Buona Figlia,’’ which—so my granddaughter, Lady 
Penelope Pervenche, declares—she has but reached here from 
Town this very day—is the most favoured piece at the present 
time.’ 

‘ My most humble excuses to your ladyship, but ’tis a com- 
plicated air, and for sure I could not play the last phrase without 
a mistake. If your ladyship will listen to something, so to 
speak, more popular?’ 

‘Certainement. Play what you will.’ 

She smoothed her rich skirt and folded her hands in her 
lap, prepared to judge as well as any cognoscento. But the 
musi¢-master proved very awkward; he fumbled with the lid of 
the harpsichord, drew out several stops, and then played very 
indifferently, but with excessive fire and loudness, a composition 
which my dowager found very much like ‘ Bobbing Joan’! At 
one moment she was about to rise and bid him cease; then, with 
exemplary patience, she listened and listened for a full five 
minutes to strange and ponderous variations. At last he turned 
with assurance and threw back his head, as though to show 
that he was proud to excess of his performance. 

‘Indeed, sir,’ said my dowager ironically, ‘’tis a strange 
composition. I shall be glad to hear its name.’ 

‘I am thankful that your ladyship approves of it. Of my 
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own creation, madam—I love to play extempore. Sometimes 
the humour comes upon me and I perform by the hour. Perhaps 
your ladyship would care to hear another—a sonatina—which 
I’ve no doubt will give you an equal pleasure.’ 

But the old lady displayed a strong desire to the contrary. 
She tapped the floor sharply with her ebony stick, and sum- 
moned him with a gesture. 

‘I am sorry, sir,’ said she, ‘that I neither approve nor 
wish to hear another note. If yours be the new style of playing, 
then half the world’ll be stone deaf in less than six months. 
I cannot with justice recommend any of my acquaintance to 
employ you; and since you may perhaps desire some advice, 
well, sir, I’d suggest that you follow some simpler occupation, 
where your talents—which in your present profession are abso- 
lutely concealed—may be of some service. I shall be happy to 
help you; I will ask my son to further your interests as far as 
possible—partly because of your resemblance to someone I knew 
many, many years ago, and partly for the sake of all lovers of 
music! ’ 

My dowager prided herself upon that barbed tongue: the 
music-master grew redder than ever; none the less, he did not 
look as distraught as he had reason to do. 

‘Oh, my lady, but—but—Mr. Piozzi himself said——’ 

‘Mr. Piozzi!’ cried she. ‘ Why, he plays like an angel——’ 

‘—Said that my music was beyond description—that it shook 
him to the heart.’ 

‘You misunderstood him. Mr. Piozzi is more placable than 
most Italians. And you are too big a lad for a drubbing.’ 

She lifted her skirt and drew a silk purse from the petticoat 
pocket. ‘In kindness to those to whom you’d teach music I 
beg you to accept this until you’re in a position to do honester 
work.’ 

The music-master stared aghast, but recovered himself in 
a moment. ‘ Your ladyship is far too good-——’ 

‘Tut-tut!’ she exclaimed. ‘There’s no need for such 
modesty. I am old enough to be your grandmother, and surely 
I may do what I will with mine own. Take my ten guineas— 
there never yet was a music-master, young or old, but needed 
money—take my ten guineas and use it for your own purpose 
until you find some work more suited to you. Nay, I'll give 
you more——’ 
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“You overwhelm me, madam,’ he replied gravely, ‘ but I 
cannot accept even one farthing.’ 

My dowager was unused to being crossed when in a generous 
vein. 

‘The deuce!’ she cried. ‘The deuce! From your looks and 
your manner you might be a spark of breeding! ’ 

She tinkled a silver bell sharply, and Weston entered. ‘I 
have done with Mr. Knollys,’ she said. ‘ Be good enough to 
conduct him to the door.’ 

The music-master bowed as gallantly as ever. ‘ Your lady- 
ship must not believe me ungrateful,’ he said, as he reached the 
door. ‘I beg to wish your ladyship a very pleasant afternoon! ’ 

‘The deuce!’ she said again, almost before he was out of 
hearing. ‘There was never such a music-master since the world 
was made! ’ 

She turned to the window where her granddaughter had 
retired. ‘Come hither, Penny!’ she cried. ‘Come hither and 
tell me your mind of yon lad!’ 


Ii. 


No reply came; the old lady repeated her request in a loud 
voice, adding, ‘ Tis a monstrous pity that so likely a fellow 
should have been born to so ill a fortune! Come, Penny, you 
must have heard our talk, over and above his most wretched 
music! ’ 

Still no reply. She rose at last, and, walking to the window- 
recess, found the bird flown. Behind a screen of clipped box at 
the farther end of the formal garden she saw—and without 
using her quizzing-glass—the shimmer of a pale gown. More- 
over, she heard, for all her deafness, the twittering of voices. 
She frowned, then descended, tap-tapping with her unnecessary 
stick the worn stone of the staircase. As her high heels made 
not the slightest sound upon the soft grass of the lawn, she 
soliloquised somewhat loudly upon the degeneracy of the times. 

‘Had I left my grandmother’s presence without asking her 
leave,’ said she, ‘ up would have been her fan at our next meet- 
ing—though to be sure she was naught more than a squire’s 
widow! But young misses of to-day think naught of paying 
respect to their elders—though, after all, Penny’s as sweet a 
lass as ever was bred——’ 
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She snapped open her tabatiére—one of enamelled gold, with 
Frederick of Prussia’s miniature encircled with diamonds on the 
lid—and fortified herself with a pinch of good rappee. This— 
perhaps ‘twas her intention—made her sneeze. Her grand- 
daughter must be forewarned of her coming: she held that no 
gentlewoman ever played the spy. Then slowly she turned the 
corner of the box hedge, and came upon Penelope standing side 
by side with a man—just as though at that very moment she 
had drawn back from a very agreeable kiss. After all, neither 
she nor her companion had heard my dowager’s approach ; 
they had been caught unawares in the most flagrant fashion! 

And the man—though ’tis terrible to put it into words—was 
the young music-master. 

Then the grandmother’s wrath burst forth like a torrent from 
the hills. She ‘ rogued’ him, she ‘ wenched’ her; she bade him 
flee before the lackeys flung him out of her park; she com- 
manded her in most peremptory fashion to go indoors, and, 
like a punished child, retire to her chamber and stay there till 
she got leave to come down. In short, had she been on the 
stage again she could not have displayed a finer invective. But 
the oddest thing about the whole matter was that neither quailed 
in the slightest, and that Penelope’s lovely cooing laughter was 
the only reply when she paused for breath. 

‘Out upon you for a hussy! To let a strange man—a villain, 
I dare lay my soul—use you so! Miserable wretch, to brazen 
out your folly like any common country grig! ’ 

The young man now showed his mettle. ‘You do Lady 
Penelope an injustice,’ he cried. ‘I'am the stronger, and 
twas against her will I kissed her-——’ 

‘Nay, ’twas I kissed him,’ began the laughing girl. ‘I 
kissed him.’ My dowager’s bosom rose and fell convulsively ; 
then of a sudden she fell a-weeping bitterly, called incoherently 
for her own woman, then sank as though fainting to a stone 
bench. Both reached her side in a moment; but she pushed 
them away with her white hands and sobbed and sobbed again. 
Penelope herself began to weep; the music-master most auda- 
ciously put an arm around her waist. Thereat her ladyship’s 
tears dried with remarkable quickness, and once more, in the 
manner of a tragedy queen, she commanded him to be gone—if 
he had one spark of honour in his nature—and no longer to 


offend her sight. 
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Penelope whimpered : ‘ But I have promised to marry him! ’ 

Those white hands with the sparkling jewels rose in horror. 
‘Promised—to marry him—an impostor—who can scarce tell 
one note from another-——’ 

The young man now thought it time to make some explana- 
tion. ‘No music-master, madam,’ said he; ‘but none the less 
a gentleman as poor as Job. “Twas a whimsical thought of 
mine to introduce myself as I did; but ’tis true that if you had 
known my name I’d never have been admitted to your presence.’ 

Her ladyship drew herself very upright; her anger was now 
under some control, and she was devoured by an excessive 
curiosity. She looked him down from head to foot, and then 
from foot to head ; then she fixed her gaze upon the grass. 

‘You have played me a very unbecoming trick,’ she said very 
coldly. ‘ Though you are so young, there’s no excuse in such 
usage of so old a woman as myself. The truth is that you’re 
rich——’ 

‘Would to God I were!’ he exclaimed impulsively. ‘ Like 
the snail, I carry my house upon my back , 

‘Then who are you?’ she asked. ‘I'll forgive you much if 
you prove your breeding.’ 

He came closer and knelt at her feet; for a wonder she did 
not instantly bid him cease his fooleries. But something—what 
was it?—a curve of the eyebrows, the bridge of a handsome 
nose, or the brown mole on his left cheek—woke strange 
memories of the days when even a Royal prince had knelt and 
pleaded. 

‘Who are you, sir? I am unaccustomed to waiting.’ 

‘The name given me by gossips, madam, is Knollys; the 
family name is Francis.’ 

My dowager sighed heavily; her head sank as though she 
were about to faint in earnest. Penelope sat beside her and 
drew the withered cheek to her young bosom. 

‘ Nephew to Sir Knollys Francis!’ the white lips murmured. 
‘Strange—strange that you should come after one of my 
blood!’ 

He knelt still, his fair face troubled. ‘ A month ago, madam,’ 
said he, ‘I told my uncle of my love. He strove with me— 
entreated—threatened—and because I persisted swore that I 
whom he had brought up from childhood should have no farthing 
of his money. I know not why; of you he said naughi; but 
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from old folk I heard a tale—a tale that proved to me that if 
I came hither as his kinsman you would never receive me.’ . 

She laid a hand on his head. ‘ He had just cause to hate me,’ 
she muttered brokenly ; ‘ but as there’s a heaven above us I lost 
my hatred well-nigh fifty years ago. But mine was never 
hatred. , 

Then she rose up and took his arm, and changing humour 
again, laughed as cheerily as Penelope herself. 

‘Come indoors, music-master,’ said she. ‘ Come indoors, 
and ’twill go hard if you cannot learn a simple tune! ’ 





IV. 


My dowager led him to the blue drawing-room, and asked 
him a thousand questions about his life. He proved witty and 
kindly; notwithstanding a vague sadness unusual to her, she 
seemed curiously happy. Now and then she looked straight 
into his eyes, and read there honesty and steadiness of purpose. 
At last, divining that he was devoured with eagerness to talk in 
private with Penelope, she feigned drowsiness, and both 
stole on tiptoe back to the garden. But when they 
were gone she shook her head, called herself fool, 
and became as alert as ever. Throughout her life 
she had never paused to deliberate; and as a rule her 
movements had proved wise. This afternoon, however, she was 
obliged to meditate awhile, since, as she well knew, she was 
about to venture on ice exceedingly thin. Still, she never flinched 
from any grave duty; in the space of five minutes she had deter- 
mined upon what must be done. (Five minutes spent so—it 
must be told—was a year to one of her impulsive temperament.) 
She glided across to her writing-table of buhl-work, drew out a 
letter-sheet and chose a new quill, then wrote, in a great flowing 
script, the following epistle : 


‘To Sir Knollys Francis, Bart., 
‘ At Comber Abbey, near Monsal Dale. 

‘Sm,—I had not thought that there would ever be cause for 
me to write to you, since betwixt us there has been a lifetime’s 
silence. “T'was you who were the wronger, I the wronged; until 
now I have kept silent through my pride. You believed me jilt 
and worse; but, save the mark, I care naught nowadays for 
what you believed. I loved you in those days, and not him who 
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honoured me by trusting in my faith. Six years ago, when my 
lord was living, I was sent for by the hapless woman who had 
lied to you about me; she was nigh her death, poor soul! and 
she gave me a written story of the infamous scandals she had 
conceived. I forgave her freely, for my wedded life was ever 
of the happiest. But she dared not tell aught to you. You know 
well, sir, who the mischief-breeder was. . . . Once I thought 
you had broken my heart; now I know that our parting was 
the best fortune that could have happened—a jealous husband 
would never have suited one so much in love with life as I have 
ever been. 

‘Even now I had not written but for certain happenings. My 
youngest granddaughter, Lady Penelope, has to-day come from 
her father’s house in Town to keep me company for the 
summer, and my thoughts have run much on the past. I forgive 
you, sir—and there is cause for a great forgiveness. I forgive all 
—your belief in that unhappy being’s falsehoods; the duel with 
my lord in Hyde Park Fields, when ’twas the veriest blessing 
that you in your rage did not slay the gentleman whose love 
of me was a thousand times better than yours. 

‘Yet there’s an ancient kindness in me for you. We are 
approaching old age, when wise folk see the folly of all enmity. 
If so be that you care to see me, then come hither to-morrow 
afternoon, dine at my table, and afterwards read the papers of 
the poor dead soul, and learn how in doubting me you sinned. 
My man bears this; your courtesy will compel you to reply. At 
least such a meeting should make it unnecessary for either, 
when in town or in country, to turn away one’s face when 
t’other is in the neighbourhood. 

‘Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
‘CHarLotts Munston.’ 


She summoned Weston again and bade him send a mounted 
groom to Comber Abbey, which lay a good twenty miles across 
the moor. The old man gaped with a curious astonishment, 
and opened his lips as though to speak; but, being wise, thought 
better to hold his tongue. 

‘ And when ’tis arranged,’ added she, ‘ prythee go down to 
the garden and send Lady Penelope and—the young music- 
master hither! ’ 

Weston’s countenance grew even more appalled; he had a 
sincere affection for his mistress, and this sudden volte face 
startled him almost into the belief that she was entering her 
second childhood. Nevertheless, as ’twas not his business to 
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criticise or to inquire, he went tremblingly from the great room 
and did her bidding. Penelope returned forthright, accompanied 
by the young man, both looking somewhat shamefaced. 

‘I protest that I never knew such conduct!’ said my 
dowager sharply. ‘I'll tell you, miss, that because I fall into a 
reverie there’s no reason for you to quit my company. Pray, Mr. 
Music-Master, come and sit by me again, and tell me how you 
met my lass, and how you love her—such tales please me more 
than aught else in the world. As for you, Madam Penny, you 
can leave us alone; I’ll warrant you’ve seen quite enough of 
him for one good day!’ 

Penelope fell into the whim of the moment. She put a hand 
under my lady’s chin and kissed her fondly. ‘ I’m sure, madam, 
my granddame will use him well,’ she said; ‘for ’tis not in her 
to do other to one who holds all my happiness in his hands.’ 

‘Out of my sight, thou cozening lass! Nay, I’ll be a wild 
beast—a lion out of the Tower. I'll eat your music-master up 
till there’s naught left of him but bones! ’ 

The girl, reading aright the hidden tenderness in her voice, 
moved then to Francis, and kissed him even more prettily. 
Then, crying once more for a merciful usage, she left their 
presence, her heart beating quite loudly with a pleasure she 
had not foreseen. When she was gone the grandmother bade 
the young man draw his chair even closer, and little by little 
drew from him the story of how-he had first seen Penelope at 
a Court ball in the springtide, of how from the moment when 
their gaze met he found himself plunged deeply in the sea of 
love. Such a long tale he made of it; and yet my dowager 
listened with the oddest eagerness, and only spoke when he 
paused for breath. At the end her eyes were very bright, 
gleaming as fairly as when my lord had won her hand. 

‘A rare history,’ she said at last; ‘in faith as romantic 
a one as I ever heard. Young sir, I like your spirit, and I 
like your whim. If I had known of ’t before, ‘tis Lombard 
Street to a China orange that I’d not have let you into my 
sight. A poor lad without a nest, coming, bold and impudent— 
relying on his charm of person to touch an old woman’s heart! 
Marry come up, never did a music-master display such con- 
fidence!’ Then she fell a-laughing. ‘I’d give the world for 
Mr. Handel, or even Signor Buononcini, to have heard your 
variations on ‘‘ Bobbing Joan.”’ ’ 
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Her kindness embarrassed him; he blushed as bravely as 
any girl. 

‘ You’ll not be music-master,’ she cried; ‘ but I’ll be music- 
mistress ! ’ 


V. 


My dowager made him free of her house, sent down to the 
village hostelry for his trunks, and bade him command her folk 
a3 though in very truth he were master. Of purpose she left 
him much alone with Penelope—that is, till near the early 
dinner-hour, when all retired to change clothes. When they 
met again in the drawing-room the granddame wore richest 
satin, the lass a plain gown of flowered silk—an antique gown 
with a bell-shaped hoop. And Penelope’s hair was dressed in 
a forgotten fashion with wreathing curls and table-diamond 
ornaments shaped like tossing ships, and rayed stars, and great 
moths that glittered as though about to raise their wings and fly. 

Notwithstanding all this dignity, the meal was exceedingly 
merry, though at times my dowager would turn vastly pensive 
and rest mute for a full minute. Now and then she turned her 
eyes in expectancy to the door; but ’twas not until her guest 
was left to his wine that her messenger returned. The dame 
called for more candles, and tore open the sheet with hasty 
fingers. The letter was short enough ; nevertheless her ladyship 
displayed no disappointment. 


‘“Mapam, [she read]—After so long a silence, to bid me 
come to-morrow is but to tantalise. In less than two hours from 
now I shall set out in my coach, for I know that I shall have 
neither rest nor sleep until we meet. 

‘Madam, your most humble, most respectful Servant, 

‘Knotiys Francis.’ 


She sat chin in hand for a short while; then summoned 
Weston, and bade him inform the music-master that they 
waited for his coming. Francis, who was nowise inclined to sit 
alone, appeared at once. She rose on his entrance, and took 
from a table near by a yellowed sheet of music, copied in ancient 
style, and bearing the heading of 


‘Mistress Margery Pinchwife’s Dance in Mr. Wycherley’s Play.’ 


Then, without a word, she took him by the hand and led 
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him to the harpsichord, where, for a full hour, she trained him 
so severely that at last he could play the simple tune as well as 
need be. 

When she rose he would have risen too; but she sternly 
bade him sit and continue the music, and never turn his head 
until she accorded her gracious permission. It was Penelope’s 
turn now: my dowager set herself to teach her a curious and 
stately dance of her own composition, which had distracted all 
the monde in those far-off days when she had played ‘ The 
Country Wife.’ This task was vastly easier, for young miss 
was very light of foot, and as graceful as even she herself had 
been. From her great chair, shapen like a sedan, she directed ; 
more than once she rose to impart the dainty little touches that 
had turned every man’s head. 

Penelope, a little out of breath, begged for some respite; 
her ladyship shook her head, drawing forth every few minutes 
her great jewelled watch. And so the lad played on and the lass 
danced on until every step and every note were perfect. At last 
her ladyship cried out that once more and she’d set them free 
to do as they pleased. The girl’s pretty feet, in slippers of 
apple-green with scarlet heels, moved into position ; and just then 
the door opened, and Weston, without a word, ushered in my 
dowager’s visitor. 

A gentleman of breeding, too, and very handsomely dressed, 
though his clothes belonged to the same period as Penelope’s 
gown. When his eyes grew accustomed to the blaze of light 
his red cheeks grew pale, and a dolorous sigh crept from his 
lips. : 

‘ By the gods! ’ he cried, ‘ ’tis she herself in the flower of 
her first beauty! ’ 

Music and dancing ceased of a sudden. My dowager rose, 
and moving forward made her lowest curtsey. She spoke his 
name in a trembling voice, gave him her hand to kiss, and 
found him hale enough to kneel without a melanchoiy groan. 

‘My granddaughter, Penny,’ said she. ‘The picture of 
what I was when you knew me!’ Then she pointed to a chair 
and bade him sit. 

‘Good Mr. Music-Master,’ she said, ‘ play on, and you, child, 
dance your best for one who, but for the spite of fortune, might 
have been your grandsire.’ 

Penelope obeyed, dancing more beautifully than ever; but 
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Sir Knollys Francis could see naught save the dowager in her 
embroidered chair. And the eyes with which he gazed upon 
her were half-blinded with bitter tears. She did not speak; her 
own lids were lowered; she saw nothing but pictures of a long, 
long lost youth. But soon he drew his chair beside hers, and 
took her hand for the second time. 

‘I beg for your perfect forgiveness, madam,’ he said in a 
very low voice. ‘You have granted it—but ‘tis my duty to 
abase myself before you——’ 

‘There’s no magnanimity in that forgiveness,’ said my 
dowager gently. ‘In truth I bore no real malice, though ’tis 
for certain you used me very hardly. And yet—throughout 
these years I have never really hated you——’ 

‘But I, madam, have hated you; because I—the gods forgive 
me !—believed that you befooled me—that you held my passion 
for a thing of naught. Yet in my heart of hearts I loved you— 
and I knew I loved you——’ 

She took a roll of paper from the table. ‘Herein you read 
the unhappy woman’s story,’ she began. 

He took the thing from her lap, then flung it into the fire. 
‘My trust in you is far too great,’ he said faintly. ‘I am 
strangely content——’ 

The music and the dancing ceased—then continued. 

‘ Ah, madam, after you I loved none,’ he whispered. ‘I 
dare not ask for the years that are left to us——’ 

My dowager smiled very gravely. ‘Not yet, sir. There is 
much to think of. But your presence here, at my side, gives 
me not a little happiness.’ 

Then she tapped with her stick on the polished floor. Pene- 
lope came lightly towards her; young Francis turned and rose. 

‘Here, sir, is the music-master,’ said my dowager ; ‘ incom- 
petent at the harpsichord, but greatly skilled in the Game of 
Love.’ 

Sir Knollys sprang to his feet, cried out, ‘ Thou rogue!’ and 
caught the lad in his arms. ‘ Thou rogue! ’ 

But this was no time for explanations; when the youth was 
released my dowager took the old man’s arm. 

“I taught ’em for your pleasure,’ she said, ‘ Margery Pinch- 
wife’s dance——’ 

*Egad! the first time I saw you in’t! ’ he said. 

‘Penny’s lovelier than ever I was,’ she replied. And 
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although Sir Knollys was well versed in the ways of the polite 
world he shook his head. 

‘There never was a woman as beautiful as you, and there 
never will be. And I swear that you are more wonderful than 
in those times.’ 

‘Hush!’ said my dowager; ‘Penny must not hear such 
heresy. And see your nephew—fellow to what you were——’ 

Neither could see them, however, for they had stolen to 
the window-recess to watch the moonlight flooding the formal 
garden. 

‘I want eyes for none but you,’ said Sir Knollys. ‘ Let my 
lad and your lass go their way to happiness—let us go ours. 
Be it friendship, or the dearer wedlock I crave for, I am 
your true servant until death! ’ 


R. Murray Givcurist. 














A SPLENDID FAILURE. 


‘A man of brilliant gifts, of dazzling wit, infinite culture, 
and fascinating manners.’ Thus does the author of Lothair 
describe that intimate friend and follower who entered the world 
amid the acclaim of his contemporaries, endowed with rare 
mental qualities and with unusual powers of eloquence and 
imagination, and yet so completely failed to fulfil the high 
promise of his youth that it became his posthumous fate (as he 
himself predicted) to ‘ occupy three lines in a biographical dic- 
tionary as a ‘‘ might have been.’’ ’ 

Of all the members of that Young England Party which, 
under Disraeli’s leadership, proposed to effect the regeneration 
of the country some seventy years ago, none evoked so universal 
a chorus of praise, and none so thoroughly failed to deserve it, 
as he whom we only remember to-day as the supposed prototype 
of Harry Coningsby, and who towards the close of his career 
pathetically admitted that his life had been made up of two 
blunders: ‘ I am a failure and—I know it! ’ 

The causes which conspired to prevent George Smythe from 
achieving that success to which his talents undoubtedly entitled 
him were chiefly, though not perhaps entirely, hereditary and 
temperamental. His early education, too, founded upon a 
system of alternate petting and punishing, was not of a kind 
likely to prove beneficial to a child of so singularly sensitive a 
disposition. His father, the sixth Lord Strangford, held 
peculiar views upon the management of the young, and the 
training that his son received at his hands was little calculated 
to strengthen the character of a precocious and wayward boy. 
His mother, an excitable, morbid and querulous woman, by a 
policy of spasmodic fault-finding and bickering, relieved by dis- 
plays of intense conjugal devotion, contrived to render her home 
and her husband equally uncomfortable. 

But if George Smythe inherited much of his mother’s quick- 
ness of temper and eccentricity of conduct, it was from that 
father whom Disraeli has described as ‘an aristocratic Tom 
Moore,’ whose flow was ‘ incessant and brilliant,’ that he derived 
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those imaginative qualities and conversational talents which 
placed him temporarily, and should have kept him permanently, 
in the forefront of the political stage of his day. 

Lord Strangford was distinguished not only as a diplomat 
but also as a poet. Indeed, it may be justly said that his 
successful diplomatic career was founded upon a translation of 
the poems of the Portuguese Camoéns which he published in 
1808. His youthful Muse had been much encouraged by Moore, 
who highly approved of his translation, thinking (as he says in 
his ‘ Memoirs’) that if would do him ‘ great credit,’ and from 
whom he was even accused of obtaining something more material 
than mere encouragement. It was the knowledge of Portuguese 
therein displayed that brought Lord Strangford the immediate 
offer of the post of Secretary of Legation at Lisbon, whence he 
was promoted to be Minister at Stockholm in 1817. 

It was here in April of the following year that George 
Augustus Frederick Percy Sydney Smythe, Lord Strangford’s 
eldest son, was born. The child soon displayed extraordinary 
precocity, which took the peculiar form of a passionate Protes- 
tantism, and at a very early age we find his father encouraging 
him to express his religious enthusiasm by dancing vigorously 
upon a picture of the Pope. In due course he was sent to Eton, 
where he did not particularly distinguish himself, and was twice 
threatened with expulsion. Thence he retired to Hurstmon- 
ceaux, to read with the Rev. Julius Hare, with a view to pre- 
paring himself for the University career upon which he had set 
his heart. For a time the fulfilment of his desires seemed beset 
with insuperable obstacles. Lord Strangford was a compara- 
tively poor man; he did not share his son’s views as to the 
necessity for a college education, and the divergence of opinion 
upon this subject gave rise to frequent domestic quarrels. 
Finally, however, with the assistance of his godfather, the Duke 
of Northumberland, the financial difficulties were overcome, 
and George Smythe went up to Cambridge, to St. John’s Col- 
lege. Here for some years he read in a desultory fashion, 
incurring over a thousand pounds’ worth of debts, but acquiring 
universal popularity and that reputation of being the most 
brilliant speaker at the Union which ensured him a warm wel- 
come when he eventually entered the political arena. 

George Smythe has been very generally accepted as the 
original of Harry Coningsby. But it is certainly not easy to 
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trace any but the most superficial likeness between the hero of 
Disraeli’s romance and the man with whom he has been com- 
monly identified. 

Harry Coningsby and his model were both educated at Eton 
and Cambridge, both became deeply interested in the question 
of social reform, and both entered the House of Commons; here, 
however, the similarity ends. Coningsby, as his friend Sidonia 
told him, possessed health, youth and good looks. George 
Smythe, on the other hand, enjoyed anything but good health, 
and, though his doting parent once declared him to be ‘as 
strong as Hercules and as handsome as Adonis,’ he has been 
described by his friend Sir William Gregory as a small and 
dingy person of unattractive appearance. 

Again. of Coningsby at Cambridge we read that ‘he might 
have been coddled into a prig or flattered into a profligate, had 
it not been for the intervening experience which he had gained 
between his school and college life.’ Whatever benefits Smythe 
may have received from his intervening experience beneath the 
roof of the Rev. Julius Hare, they were certainly not of a nature 
to lessen that natural priggishness of which at this time he gave 
abundant proof. At the age of seventeen he writes to his father 
as follows : 

Of one thing I am certain, that is, that a commerce with the writers of 
antiquity raises and purifies the mind. My vacations could hardly be better 
employed, nor could your, or any man’s, time than in learning wisdom—aye, 
and religion from Greece. 


Like Coningsby, however, he was ‘no great dancer,’ and 
later on, when Lord Strangford wrote to say that he had procured 
for him an invitation to a ball given at a great house, the 
parental kindliness only inspired an outburst of satirical grati- 
tude of the most priggish kind : 


That ball would assurediy be a great pleasure to me (who cannot dance), 
but the new Easter pantomime—oh, that would indeed be bliss! But how 
could you forget the industrious fleas? Nay, my dear father, you must really 
have thought you were writing to Percy (his younger brother), and not to one 
who converses daily with Pericles and Brasidas, who reads in the past the 
history of the future, and really is rather too old to be dazzled by, or care for, 
smart white gloves and white waistcoats, and an ice for supper ! 


It must, indeed, be admitted that George Smythe was never 
‘flattered into a profligate,’ for profligacy is too strong a term 
to describe the weakness of character that he so often displayed. 
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But in 1841 he sadly confesses that he has discovered in alcohol 
an adequate opiate to soothe his shattered nerves, and even 
those who found him the most fascinating and delightful of com- 
panions could not blind themselves to the innate selfishness, 
almost amounting to heartlessness, of which he was the constant 
slave. 

To women, we are told, Coningsby ‘ instinctively bowed, as 
to beings set apart for reverence and delicate treatment.’ 
Smythe’s attitude towards the opposite sex can scarcely be called 
reverent, nor was his treatment of them marked by any peculiar 
delicacy. Early in his career he made desperate love to a 
French marquise, old enough to be his grandmother, and, after 
she had been thoroughly compromised and made a fool of, 
suddenly deserted her altogether, ignored her very existence, 
and did not subsequently bow to her, ‘ instinctively ’ or other- 
wise. He was, indeed, a fickle lover; would adore a woman one 
day and ridicule her the next, and the genuine but shortlived 
passion which he once conceived for a girl whom he met abroad 
was not of sufficiently durable material to withstand the opposi- 
tion of his family. Nevertheless—and it is perhaps not alto- 
gether surprising—he exercised a remarkable fascination over 
the fair sex, a fact of which he took every advantage. 

His wit was more conspicuous than his humour; he delighted 
in satire, for the sake of an epigram would occasionally 
allow himself the luxury of laughing at those to whom he was 
most deeply indebted, and thus on one occasion incurred a 
charge of ingratitude from Disraeli himself. The accusation 
was one which his father is for ever bringing against him, and 
he is for ever repudiating, in that mutually recriminative corre- 
spondence which reads so strangely as the product of an age 
when most parents exacted (if they did not always inspire) a 
filial deference almost amounting to servility. 

Smythe quitted Cambridge in 1842 with an immense repu- 
tation as a brilliant talker and a host of devoted friends, and at 
the age of twenty-three made his political début when (at a cost 
of £7,000) he was returned to Parliament by the electors of 
Canterbury, which borough he continued to represent for eleven 
years. His first appearance in Parliament was not, however, a 
very propitious one. His maiden speech, like those of Addison, 
Walpole, Sheridan and Canning, was an absolute failure. 
Unlike his friend Disraeli, he was listened to attentively by a 
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House which expected great things of the new recruit. But nis 
courage was not equal to the occasion; he broke down in the 
middle of a sentence, and could never afterwards bear any 
allusion to be made to this unfortunate performance. He never 
became a really good debater, requiring the stimulus of nervous 
excitement to inspire his eloquence; but in his set speeches, 
which he prepared and elaborated with the greatest possible 
care, he soon showed himself to be an orator of a high order, 
and in the House of Commons the recollection of his early 
failure did not long survive. Indeed, when Sir Robert Peel 
succeeded to the Premiership in September 1841, and consulted 
Mr. Gladstone as to who should be selected to second the 
Address at the opening of Parliament, ‘ There are two young 
speakers beyond all others to choose,’ said Gladstone, ‘ Jem 
Bruce [afterwards Lord Elgin] and George Smythe.’ Peel 
does not appear to have taken his friend’s advice, or perhaps 
George Smythe refused to allow himself to be nominated to 
second the Address. He seems at any rate to have declined 
the honour four years later, on the plea that he preferred 
his independence to the fulfilment of a duty which would 
afford a clear proof of his heartwhole allegiance to the Tory 
party. 

His political views were still unsettled and fluid, as indeed 
they ever remained. He had been elected to represent the 
Tory interests of Canterbury, and outwardly continued a parti- 
san of Peel. But at heart he was inclined towards Liberalism, 
perpetually attacked and ridiculed his leader in the House of 
Commons, and held the most advanced views on such subjects 
as Corn Law Repeal and the disendowment of the Established 
Church. Though still maintaining that the Conservative cause 
was the cause of ‘our glorious institutions,’ he realised that 
those institutions were rapidly crumbling away, and that (to 
quote the words of Coningsby) ‘the Crown had become a 
cipher, the Church a sect, the nobility drones, and the people 
drudges.’ 

In politics, as he himself averred, his watch was always five 
minutes fast, and his political precocity expressed itself openly 
in 1848 when he ranged himself with that Young England 
Party which consisted of his college friends, Lord John Man- 
ners, Baillie Cochrane, Beresford-Hope, Peter Borthwick and a 
few other youthful enthusiasts, of whom Disraeli was the 
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nominal leader and Coningsby the political manifesto. Like 
Mr. Milbank senior, they had ‘immense faith in the New 
Generation,’ as represented by themselves, and would have 
agreed with Sidonia in citing Raphael, John Wesley, Lord 
Clive, William Pitt and Ignatius Loyola to prove the advantages 
of youth and the inutility of experience. The creed of these 
Young Englanders may be described as a kind of romantic utili- 
tarianism vaguely foreshadowing that spirit of Tory Democracy 
cf which in later days so much was to be heard. They sought 
to accomplish the political and social regeneration of their 
country by a scheme in which, although the middle classes 
appear to have been wholly ignored, the ties of personal relation- 
ship between the very poor and the very rich were to be drawn 
closer, the Church was to become once more the guardian of the 
masses, and a wave of benevolent feudalism was to submerge 
and purify the land. 

For the proper attainment of these noble objects Lord John 
Manners advocated a return to the spacious days of chivalry, 
when the gyrations of morris dancers round the village may- 
pole, and the roasting of whole oxen on the green, should 
relieve the monotony of laborious lives and bring landlord and 
peasant into closer and friendlier touch. Smythe himself 
almost suggested, as a means of re-establishing a link between 
Crown and People, the revival of that ‘ graceful superstition,’ 
the royal practice of Touching for the Evil, which ‘ operated a 
direct communication between the highest and the lowest, 
between the King and the poor! ’ 

It is not perhaps altogether surprising that these doctrines 
should have elicited a larger measure of ridicule than of appre- 
ciation. Though the aims of the new party were undoubtedly 
lofty and altruistic, they could be fairly criticised as the product 
of a mutual admiration society whose members never wearied of 
singing one another’s praises. George Smythe dedicated his 
first book to Lord John Manners, whom he calls ‘the Philip 
Sydney of our generation’; Lord John offered his first volume 
of poems ‘admiringly and affectionately’ to Smythe; the 
latter’s second book was ‘ affectionately dedicated ’ to Alexander 
Baillie Cochrane, who in return addressed his only book of verse 
to George Smythe. It was all very charming and well-inten- 
tioned, but cannot be regarded as a practical solution of the 
great social problems that beset every age, and was not fated 
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long to survive the torrent of ridicule let loose by Lord John 
Manners’ famous lines, 


Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning die, 
But leave us still our old nobility ! 


The faith of the Young England Party was one which must 
have appealed particularly to men of a romantic and imagina- 
tive temperament. Smythe devoted himself to it enthusiasti- 
cally, and set himself to promulgate it with what Disraeli calls 
a ‘ graceful enthusiasm,’ which his father actively resented 
and his father’s Tory friends were unanimous in deploring. 
Chief among the latter was the Duke of Cumberland, one of 
Lord Strangford’s most prolific correspondents. From 1887, when 
he succeeded to the throne of Hanover, to his death in 1858, 
he wrote regularly twice a week to his old friend in England. 
King Ernest was a perfect type of the old-fashioned bigoted 
Tory who regarded Progress and Reform as synonymous with 
Revolution, held Jews and Catholics in equal dislike, and never 
spoke of Radicals without the addition of the word ‘cut- 
throats.’ 

The father of Lord John Manners, too, shared the appre- 
hensions of King Ernest and Lord Strangford, and wrote to the 
latter in 1844 to express his anxiety at the detrimental effect 
which Dizzy’s influence was likely to have upon the character 
of their respective sons. ‘I do not know Mr. Disraeli by sight,’ 
said the Duke of Rutland, ‘but I have respect only for his 
talents, which I think he sadly misuses.’ 

In the following year the two fathers were to be still further 
perturbed, when George Smythe and Lord John accepted an 
invitation to speak at Manchester on the same platform as 
Disraeli. The occasion was the opening of the Manchester 
Atheneum, instituted to cultivate a taste for literature and art 
among the masses—an object which was regarded with natural 
suspicion by the Tapers and Tadpoles of the period. In a 
pathetic letter to Lord Strangford the Duke of Rutland once 
more deplores the fact that two young men of so much ability 
and promise should be led away by such a person as Disraeli. 
‘The admirable character of our sons,’ he concludes, ‘ only 
makes them the more assailable by the arts of a designing 
person.’ But though Lord Strangford tried hard to prevent 
George from keeping his engagement, he was reluctantly forced 
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to give way on condition that the Athensum ceremony should 
be of a purely non-political character. 

The Manchester meeting proved to be a turning-point in the 
lives of more than one of the orators. In the same Hall, thirty 
years later, Lord Houghton referred to the notable occasion 
upon which George Smythe had ‘astonished his Conservative 
friends by his avowal of Free Trade, and Mr. Disraeli uttered 
those sentences of weight and eloquence which inaugurated his 
great career.’ Smythe seems to have astonished others besides 
his Tory friends, soaring to such sublime rhetorical heights on 
this occasion as to call forth the loudest praise from all quarters. 
Congratulations were showered upon Lord Strangford and _ his 
gifted heir, and in the sunshine of universal approbation the 
relations between the two, which had lately been more than 
usually strained, were re-established upon a friendly footing. 
The hopes of his son’s success as a statesman which had thus 
been revived in the parental breast were confirmed by the 
further triumph won by George Smythe in the House of Com- 
mons in 1845, during the celebrated debate on the question of 
endowing the Roman Catholic College at Maynooth. 

Smythe spoke but rarely in the House, and this fact gave 
additional weight to his occasional utterances. The Maynooth 
speech was everywhere acclaimed as a masterpiece of eloquence, 
and seems to have pleased everybody—except of course the King 
of Hanover. The Prime Minister praised it warmly, and took 
the opportunity of recalling a former occasion when he had 
consoled the speaker for his luckless maiden effort with a 
prophecy of future eminence. Smythe did not relish the 
allusion to his early failure, and when Sir William Gregory 
congratulated him upon being so ‘ buttered up’ by Peel, ‘ Yes,’ 
he replied bitterly, ‘ with his usual dose of rancid butter! ’ 

He was now a marked man in the political world, and in 
spite of a subsequent attack which he made upon his leader, it 
was clear that his claim to the rewards that accompany parlia- 
mentary distinction could not long be disregarded. 

In the House of Commons there may be said to be two 
certain roads that lead to office. By a display of preternatural 
ability and eloquence a man may work his way to a seat on the 
front bench; by perpetual criticism of his own party and by 
attacks upon their policy, he may persuade his leader that it 
will be advantageous to silence him—and no gag is so effective 
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as that of office. Smythe had proved his value as a speaker and 
his force as a critic, and in due course the necessary muzzle was 
applied. In 1845 he was offered the Under-Secretaryship of 
Foreign Affairs, a position which he was fated to hold for but a 
brief six months, from January to June in the following year 
when Sir Robert Peel retired. 

It must be admitted that, as an official, George Smythe did 
not shine with particular brilliance. He was essentially an 
unpractical man, his spirit could not brook control, his imagina- 
tion found itself stifled in an office. Pegasus chafes in 
harness, romance and red tape do not harmonise successfully, 
and the flashes of genius give but an indifferent light by which 
to conduct the sober daily routine of life in the public service. 
At the Foreign Office Smythe paid but little attention to his 
work, carried out his duties in a more than usually perfunctory 
fashion, and his departmental ability made a very poor impres- 
sion on the permanent officials. 

Meanwhile his financial position had not improved. The 
weight of old Cambridge debts still hung heavy about his neck, 
and, like his friend Disraeli, he found himself hampered by 
the continual demands of insistent creditors. In youth he had 
contributed occasional articles to magazines, and earned small 
sums with his pen, both before and during his University career. 
And in 1844 he increased the budding literary reputation 
which had been nurtured upon such ephemeral writings by the 
publication of ‘ Historic Fancies,’ a medley—one of his 
friends referred to it as a macédoine—of prose and verse 
which met with a very favourable reception at the hands of 
the critics. 

This volume of slight sketches on a variety of subjects, inter- 
spersed with graceful but not very striking ballads, resembles 
in many respects the character of its author. Like him it is a 
curious mixture of realism and romance, of fact and fancy, and 
is marked by characteristic ‘ inconsistencies of sentiment’ for 
which he deemed it necessary to make a prefatorial apology. 

‘ Historic Fancies ’ brought its author a well-deserved meed 
of praise, and from a merely commercial point of view was 
perhaps not without value. He was still, however, a poor man, 
and his health suffered severely under the strain of worry 
occasioned by perpetual financial troubles. The rigours of an 
English summer did not suit his delicate constitution, and he 
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agreed with Lord John Russell that ‘ liberty is a poor substitute 
for a fine climate.’ In 1846, accordingly, he went abroad for 
the sake of his health, and also no doubt to escape the ceaseless 
importunities of his creditors. And it was in this year, while 
staying in Venice, that he began his novel ‘ Angela Pisani,’ 
which, though never actually completed, was published in a 
rough and fragmentary form after his death, and is as it were 
but a broken are which suggests that perfect round which the 
author might have lived to fashion. One may indeed best 
criticise his work in the words which Smythe himself used with 
regard to a novel written by his hero, and admit that ‘ there 
was a freshness and earnestness about it, a truth which won 
upon the generous and gentle judging.’ ‘ Angela Pisani ’ is, 
after all, but an unfinished fragment, and, like everything else 
that its author touched, hints at infinite possibilities of promise 
unfulfilled. 

At the General Election of 1847 George Smythe was violently 
attacked for his supposed desertion of Tory principles, and found 
it necessary to justify himself in the eyes of his constituents. 
‘We men of theory make indifferent Parliament men,’ he 
frankly confesses, and to so erratic and restless a nature as his 
the discipline of party must have proved almost as irksome as 
the trammels of office. He was forced, however, to give the 
good Tories of Canterbury some account of his stewardship, and 
to reconcile his position as their representative with the advocacy 
of those Liberal opinions which he had long professed. The 
publication in 1844 of Coningsby, in which he was immortalised, 
cannot have had a wholesome effect upon a mind which 
required stimulating rather than panegyrising, though Smythe 
might with advantage have sought to emulate many of the 
excellent qualities of its hero. Whether in his inmost heart he 
shared Harry Coningsby’s opinion of the Conservative party it 
is not easy to determine; it may nevertheless be interesting to 
compare the views of Dizzy’s hero with those which his 
prototype felt inspired to express for the benefit of the Canter- 
bury electors. And a further comparison of both sets of opinions 
with those held to-day by the two chief political parties may also 
be not uninteresting. To Coningsby the Tories appear as men 
who ‘without any promulgation of principles, wish to keep 
things as they find them as long as they can, and then will 
manage them as they find them as well as they can.’ He 
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describes them as a party which has always taken the name of 
the things it has destroyed : 


‘‘ Whenever public opinion, which this party never attempts to form, to 
educate, or to lead, falls into some violent perplexity, passion or caprice, this 
party yields without a struggle to the impulse; and when the storm is past, 
attempts to obstruct and obviate the logical, and ultimately, the inevitable 
results of the very measures they have themselves originated, or to which they 


have consented. This,’’ says the author of Coningsby, ‘‘is the Conservative 


party.”’ 


George Smythe regarded the Tory Party with kindlier eyes. 
To him, as he explained, it was the party of Progress and the 
People, and represented ‘ that long line of democratic measures 
which began with the Habeas Corpus and ended with Corn Law 
Repeal.’ He found little difficulty in dispelling the doubts and 
overcoming the scruples of his Canterbury constituents, and in 
1847 was once more elected as their representative. Meanwhile, 
however, he seems to have lost all interest in his parliamentary 
duties, and during the next few years took no part in the work 
of the House of Commons, but diverted his thoughts and 
energies into another and a fresh channel. At Manchester he 
had already laid stress upon the anomalies of a country which 
was ‘governed by its journals,’ but where ‘ the names of its 
journalists are never heard’ ; and he now evinced a strong 
desire to join that powerful band of anonymous rulers. The 
idea of a member of the aristocracy becoming a pressman was 
in those days considered so extraordinary as to be almost 
indecent. And though Disraeli, some years later, assured the 
House of Commons that he had always been a ‘ gentleman of 
the press ’ and bore ‘no other escutcheon,’ for a scion of the 
peerage to connect himself professionally with a daily newspaper 
was an astonishing and unique event which society could not be 
expected to regard without alarm. Smythe, however, was not 
to be deterred by the forebodings of his friends; he declared 
that he would sooner be one of the journalists who led than one 
of the statesmen who followed in the path of Reform, and for 
two years contributed regularly and brilliantly to the columns 
of the Morning Chronicle, at that time the party organ of Sir 
Robert Peel. 

His contributions to this paper were remarkable both for 
the vigour of their literary style and the frank fearlessness of 
the views they expressed; while the knowledge of foreign 
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politics which their author displayed earned the especial eulogy 
of Lord Brougham. But like many another man before his 
time and since, he soon began to learn from experience the 
impossibility of serving two masters satisfactorily. Journalism 
and Parliament pulled in opposite directions, and he was 
naturally inclined to sacrifice the demands of his party to the 
needs of his paper, and to sink the politician in the pressman. 
This did not suit the books of the electors of Canterbury, who 
rightly concluded that their interests were not being properly 
attended to. Their dissatisfaction expressed itself in a material 
form at the election of 1852, when, on being asked to return 
their member to Parliament for a third time, they showed them- 
selves less amenable than usual to the blandishments of his 
seductive tongue. He was consequently defeated at the poll 
by a large majority, and though in the following year Lord 
Aberdeen offered him a place in the Government, he had by 
this time grown weary of Parliament and politics, and politely 
declined the Premier’s offer. 

Lord Strangford died in 1855, and George Smythe succeeded 
to the peerage which he was not long to enjoy. His health had 
now completely broken down, and he once again sought relief in 
foreign travel and the excitement of less innocuous forms of 
mental stimulant. Two years later he returned, in the last 
stages of consumption, from a visit to Egypt. He was now 
recognised to be dying, but seems to have been himself still 
hopeful of ultimate recovery, for in November he was married 
by special license to a Miss Margaret Lennox. He did not, 
however, survive his marriage by more than a fortnight, and 
on the 28rd of the month died in London, worn out, as Sir 
William Gregory declares, by dissipation, brandy and water, 
and a delicate chest. 

‘ What is it, Life?’ he asks in one of his early poems, 


a little strife, whose victories are vain, 
Where those who conquer do not win, nor those receive who gain. 


But though at the outset he had started forth well equipped 
for the fray, with talent, high spirit, courage, and what he 
himself calls ‘ a spice of that genius which borders upon mad- 
ness,’ he had never achieved that primary victory over self 
without which all other conquests are useless. He had won the 
affection and regard of such men as Father Faber and the poet 
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Rogers; he had been eulogised by Brougham and Macaulay; 
but not honour, love, nor troops of friends could save him from 
himself. That marvellous charm which so fascinated all who 
came in contact with him proved but a poor shield against the 
bludgeonings of Fate, and the splendid prospects of his youth 
were destined to remain for ever unfulfilled. 

Of his oratory, which, according to a contemporary writer, 
was to have placed his age on a level with some of the most 
illustrious in English history, nothing is now remembered save 
an epigram from the great Manchester speech or a stray phrase 
from the Maynooth debate. All that remains of his wit is a 
good story or two enshrined in the biographies of less brilliant 
but more successful men. In his youth he had failed at Eton; 
at, Cambridge the degree he took disappointed all who realised 
his capabilities; in the House of Commons his maiden speech 
was an absolute fiasco, and his subsequent triumphs were 
spasmodic and impermanent. His brief official career added 
nothing to his reputation; his one serious contribution to the 
literature of his age still remains unfinished. From the ruins 
of so complex a character it is not easy to pick out the particular 
qualities that so endeared him to his fellows, the native charm 
which could be felt but not described. 


Subtle, discerning, eloquent, the slave 

Of love, of hate, for ever in extremes ; 

Gentle when unprovoked, easily won, 

But quick in quarrel—through a thousand shades— 
His spirit flits, chameleonlike, and mocks 

The eye of the observer. 


His epitaph can be no better written than in the phrase of his 
friend Lord Lyttelton, who summed up his character and his 
career in half a dozen words: ‘ George Smythe was a splendid 
failure! ’ 

Harry GranaM. 
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GOD’S PLAYTHINGS. 
I, THE POLANDER. 


Tue Polander was a very innocent Fellow who came out of Germany 
to enter the service of my lord Conningsmarke, a Gentleman of a 
great Quality at this moment in London. 

He had taught the Polander some while ago at the instance of 
Captain Vratz, who was an old Retainer of his, and who gave this 
youth a good character, especially for dressing Horses after the 
German Fashion. The Polander knew nothing of my lord Count 
Conningsmarke, and nothing about England, for he was very simple 
and ignorant, being but of Peasant birth, but the Captain he knew 
and loved, for this man had brought him out of Evil Days in 
Poland, and his heart held little else but a deep Affection for this 
Captain Vratz. 

On a Friday he came to London and inquired for the Governor 
of my Lord at the Academy of M. Flaubert and this gentleman 
sent for the Count’s Secretary ; and there the Polander lay on Satur- 
day night feeling very strange in this new City and constantly 
praying that he might meet with Captain Vratz soon, who had been 
to him such a Benefactor. 

The next day being the 11th of February and bitter cold, Mr. 
Hanson, the Governor of my Lords, the young Counts of Connings- 
marke, came to the Polander and bid him make ready to be carried 
to the Lodging of my Lord Charles. 

This Governor seemed in a great Confusion of mind; he went 
over words twice when he spoke, which was in the German language 
(for the Polander knew not English) and the colour was up and down 
in his Face and his hands a-tremble. 

The Polander stood before him, very tall and strong and humble, 
with his blue eyes clouded with Bewilderment and Disappointment ; 
for he hoped he would be taken to Captain Vratz, and presently 
dared to say as much, very timidly. 

Upon this Mr. Hanson broke out in a kind of Excitement. 

* Would to God!’ said he, ‘ that this Swede Vratz had stayed 
out of England, for I think he will be the Engine of some harm to 
my Lord.’ Then he went on to say that he was in no way 
responsible for the Count Charles but only for the other lord, 
Philip his Younger Brother. 
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‘But I must help a great man where I can,’ he added, and 
seemed Troubled. 

The Polander Wondered he should speak so to a Servant, but 
dare say no more but followed him out into the cold streets of 
London. It was bitter enough and the Polander was in Rags, but 
the Buildings and the people so pleased him that he took no heed 
of the Sharpness of the weather but smiled to himself with pleasure 
at a City so Fine. So they came to St. Martin’s Lane where the 
Count Lodged and in a room mean enough, high up, a place strange 
for a Man of Quality. 

‘ My Lord Lodged in the Haymarket,’ said Mr. Hanson, ‘ but the 
Chimney smoked so that he was fain to move ’—and with that he 
opened a Door and the Polander followed him into the Count’s 
Chamber. 

This was an ill habitation for a Gentleman, being mean and low 
and of a poor Furnishing. There was a fire on the hearth, very 
brightly burning, and near the window a Bed, on which my Lord 
the Count Charles lay, wrapped in a Flowered Robe of taffeta 
stuff. 

He was a very young Gentleman, fair and pale, with a look 
of fear in eyes of an unusual bright blue; at the entry of 
Mr. Hanson and the Polander he sprang toa sitting posture on 
the Bed. 

‘ This is the fellow, my Lord,’ said the Governor. 

The Count gave the Polander a Look of a startling keenness. 

‘Are you trustworthy ?’ says he. 

‘I will do anything for Captain Vratz,’ answers the Polander 
humbly Yet with obstinancy. 

My Lord put his feet, which were in white Satin slippers, very 
soiled, to the ground. ‘ You are in my service,’ he says swiftly. 

‘To Look after Horses,’ replied the Polander simply, ‘ and to 
dress them in the German Fashion, if it please your Honour.’ 

The Count glanced at the Governor and said : 

‘ This is a fellow of a great simplicity and well suited.’ 

Mr. Hanson answered with some uneasiness : 

‘Oh, I know not—Captain Vratz gave him a good Character 
for faithfulness.’ 

At this the Polander was very satisfied and his eyes held 
Gratitude. 

The Count, leaning on one elbow against the Bed Post, addressed 
him : 
25—2 
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‘ What is your Name ?’ 

“George Borosky, my Lord.’ 

‘Well,’ said the Count of Conningsmarke, ‘it is true that I 
wish you to dress horses in the German fashion, for I believe you 
are a good Groom and I am here in England incogmito to raise a 
Regiment of Horse for the service of the King of England Who is to 
enter into an Alliance with Swedeland and Holland against France— 
indeed there is talk of a Surprise on Strasburg and my Brother has 
bought one Horse already and is to buy more.’ 

Here he stopped abruptly and the Polander gave a Salute after 
the Military fashion, not knowing what to say and withdrew against 
the Wall at the far end of the Chamber. Then my Lord spoke to 
Mr. Hanson. 

‘Have you made those Enquiries ?’ he asked. 

‘My Lord, I did ask the Swedish resident and his answer was— 
that if you should Meddle in any Way with Esquire Thynne you 
would have but a bad living in England—but as for the Law of it, 
he could not say.’ 

* And for the Other ? ’ asked my Lord, in a low voice. 

‘He said, that if you should Duel Mr. Thynne, he could not 
instruct you as to what the Law might be regarding your Hopes of 
the Lady Ogle, Esquire Thynne’s Wife.’ 

‘Monsieur Lienburgh knoweth nought!’ cried my Lord 
impatiently ; ‘ What said he as to Riding Out in the Hyde Park 
on a Sunday ?’ 

‘He said it might certainly be done, before and after Sermon 
time.’ 

My Lord seemed Satisfied with that and looked again towards 
the Polander, who had heard all this Conversation as it was held in 
the High Dutch or German, but had made Nothing of it and was 


only thinking of Captain Vratz. 
‘You are very Ragged,’ said the Count, ‘and have never a 


Sword—— ’ 

Then he questioned him—had he not been long in 
coming ? 

And the Polander answered Yes, and there had been fear of the 
Ship being cast away, owing to the High Storms, he having been 
twelve days from Strasburg to Hamburg and fourteen from Hamburg 
to London, instead of eight. 

‘ Yes,’ said my Lord pleasantly, ‘and I feared you were Lost 
and went to enquire of the Ship at the "Change, and I would have 
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been unwilling to lose you, for Captain Vratz tells me you are a 
mighty Able Groom.’ 

‘I do love Horses,’ said the Polander, ‘ and have trusted them 
always.’ 

“No man of mine can go in such a Coat,’ says my Lord, ‘ but 
I have none to send to purchase one nor can I go out Myself by 
reason of the physic Dr. Harder gave me, for I must no wise be 
Chilled, he said.’ 

‘Why, I will do this Service for your Lordship, very Heartily,’ 
answered Mr. Hanson. 

‘ And a Sword also,’ said the Count. 

‘That also,’ said the Governor, ‘and Boots.’ He asked my 
Lord then how his Jl/ness went and the Answer was—better, though 
the Ague was by no Means gone. 

‘ Now, Fellow,’ said Mr. Hanson, ‘ come with me to make these 
Purchases.’ 

My Lord took some money from the pocket of his gown and gave 
it to the Polander. 

‘That is to discharge your Lodging at Monsieur Flaubert’s 
Academy,’ he said ; ‘ to-night you shall lie here.’ He spoke in a 
Languid Tone, but his eyes had an Extraordinary sparkle and 
brightness. 

Mr. Hanson now asked my Lord—How Much he was willing to 
dispose of on a Sword ? 

And he answered ten Shillings, and as much for the Coat. 

Mr. Hanson then carried the Polander to a shop near and bought 
a riding Coat and a Pair of Boots and there was some difficulty in 
getting either large enough for one of his Bulk and Bearing. 

They then went down St. Martin’s Lane but could find never a 
Sword worth a Groat ; then on Mr. Hanson went as far as Charing 
Cross and then into a Cutler’s and bestowed ten Shillings on 
a Sword for a Servant, which could not be ready till Evening, 
however. 

Mr. Hanson said he would call for it when he came back from the 
Play that night and took the Polander back to M. Flaubert’s 
Academy, where the Younger Count, a very Gay and Beautiful 
Gentleman, was learning to ride the Great Horse. 

The Polander Paid for his Lodging and waited in the Academy 
feeling sad for loneliness till Mr. Hanson came back from the 
Theatre and took him again to the Cutler’s ; but the Sword was by 
no means Ready, 
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‘’Tis strange!’ cried the Governor, “that.a Gentleman cannot 
get a Little Sword for himself in a whole Afternoon ! ’ 

‘ Well, sir,’ said the Cutler, ‘ pray do not be Impatient. I will 
send the Sword.’ 

They then left the Shop and went towards St. Martin’s Lane ; 
it was now Snowing and a Great Volume of Wind abroad. 

When they reached my Lord’s Lodging they found him still in 
his Gown and Night Cap sitting over the fire and he looked like a 
sick man save for the great Light and Glitter in his Eyes. 

He asked where his Brother was. 

* At his Grace of Richmond’s,’ said Mr. Hanson ; ‘ We were at 
the Play together and I have ordered the Broadsword which will 
come anon.’ 

They were talking without any Regard to the Polander who stood 
stiff in his New Coat, Longing to see Captain Vratz and to go to the 
horses he was to look after (and he wondered where the Stables 
might be as this was too Ill a House to have any). Now Mr. Hanson 
went up to my Lord in moved fashion. 

‘ Think of the Consequences of this, Count Charles !’ he said. 

My Lord looked up in a kind of Passion. 

‘He puts Words on me that are no wise to be borne!’ 

‘Is it for the words he Used or for the sake of the Red Haired 
Girl you saw at the Hague?’ asked Mr. Hanson, biting the end 
Curls of his Peruke. 

‘He called me a Hector,’ said my Lord, ‘and Laughed at my 
Horse—and, by God, you shall leave the Lady Ogle Out of this!’ 

‘Your Lordship has not left her Out,’ answered Mr. Hanson, 
‘for you bid me discover if you would have any Hopes of her if you 
got rid of her Husband——’ 

At this Point the Count bid the Polander go down to the 
Kitchens of the house and dine, and he added that in this place he 
was known as Carlo Cuski and not by his Real Name. 

Thereupon the Polander went ; there was a Man and a Maid and 
a Boy in the Kitchen who had no Language but English, so the 
Count’s man ate his meat in Silence and was presently going to the 
place appointed to him to sleep in when a young Gentleman, very 
finely Dressed in Blue, came down, and speaking German, bade him 
Come up to the Count, which he did and found to his vast Joy, 
Captain Vratz with his Lordship. 

‘Come here, Fellow,’ said my Lord ; he stood up in the Light of 
the Fire and his slight figure in the Limp Gown, the Night Cap 
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pulled over his tumbled Hair, his pallid face with the feverish eyes 
was in a Contrast with the Men of Lesser Quality who were Splendid 
enough in cut Velvet and Lace and Tassels. 

Christopher Vratz lifted his Face flushed with Fairness after 
the fashion of the Swedelander and looked at the Polander. 

* You are my Servant now, Borosky,’ said he. 

‘Yes,’ added my Lord. ‘I have given you to Vratz,’ and he 
Shivered a little closer to the Fire and Held out his hand to the 
Glow of it, Regarding the three with Eyes so unnaturally blazing 
that they conveyed a thrill of terror. 

‘ Oh, dear sir,’ said the Polander, ‘ this is a Greater Joy than I 
looked for in coming to England.’ 

He bent with more Grace than might easily have been expected 
from his Bulk and kissed the Count’s thin hand in a humble 
Gratitude. 

‘ This is a man,’ said Captain Vratz, ‘ who will do Anything for 
me—out of the Great Affection he hath for my Person——’ 

‘ Need you set him on a losing Game ? ’ asked the young German, 
glancing at the pleased, simple face of the Polander. ‘There is 
many an Italian walking about the Piazza of Covent Garden who 
would do the Trick for the Matter of Fifty Pounds.’ 

At that my Lord looked up Sharply and seemed Mightily out of 
Countenance and Captain Vratz answered : 

‘ That is in the Count’s hands. I am his Man.’ 

Now the Polander made nothing of all this but only Wished 
to be away with his Master ; and they made so little account of him 
that they never abated their Talk but treated him like a Dog that 
has just been bought by a new Master, and so he took it himself 
and truly his Attention was absorbed by a Broadsword he beheld 
on a Table near, and that he Surmised was that ordered by Mr. 
Hanson at the Cutler’s at Charing Cross and a fine Weapon, too, 
from the Look. 

Near this Weapon was a Black Peruke, and the Polander 
wondered why a Gentleman of so fair a face as my Lord should 
have so Black a Wig and he surmised that it belonged to Mr. 
Hanson. 

My Lord walked about the bare floor and seemed in some con- 
tained Passion of Excitement. 

‘ It will be a Stain on my Blood,’ said he, ‘ but one good action 
at the Wars or one Fight on the Counterscarp will wipe that 
away——’ 
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And he spoke like a Man exalted in his Courage and ready for a 
Tragic Turn. 

Presently the three—Vratz, Stern the German lieutenant, and 
the Polander—went away, it being then late at Night and Cold. 

And before they went the Count gave the Polander the Sword 
that Mr. Hanson had bestowed Ten Shillings on, and the last that 
Fellow saw of my Lord was the sight of him in the glimmer of a 
dying Candle staring after the three of them with a Face very 
Young, very Ill, very Wild, beneath the tumbled Night Cap. 

The three of them went to the Captain’s Lodgings ; he lay at the 
Black Bull in Holborn, in an ill Part of the Town. 

Then the Captain called the Polander up to his room and gave 
him to Drink and after a little said : 

* What will You do for Me, George Borosky ? ’ 

‘ Before God, Anything—for the great Gratitude I have to You.’ 

At this Vratz Laughed and cast off his Hat and Wig and his face 
was Fresh and Ruddy as a Rose under the Gold of his Hair. 

“Look you, Borosky,’ he made answer, ‘there isa Man in London 
who has put an insult on me—and I did put a Challenge on him by 
the post having no Gentleman to send, and he returned answer by 
his Servant that I was not of a Sufficient Quality for a man of*his 
Breeding to fight—and this is a thing difficult to Avenge.’ 

The Polander waited eagerly for his Part in this. 

‘It is Esquire Thynne of Longleat Hall,’ continued the Captain, 
“a Great Jolly English Gentleman and a Notable Rake at Court 
—a man very Rich and splendid—he will be riding along the Mall to- 
morrow on his way to Church and it is we three who must stop him.’ 

With that he took a Blunderbuss from the wall and laid it in 
the great Hands of the Polander. 

‘As you Love me,’ he said earnestly, ‘ you will put some 
bullet into this Tom Thynne.’ 

The Polander stared at the weapon and at his Master, then went 
on his knees, very Pale in his Countenance. 

‘ This is plain Murder,’ he answered, very troubled, ‘and I have 
Lived an Innocent Life, even at the war, twenty crowns would 
pay for all I took in Plunder and I have been Compassionate, nor 
given to Treachery or Swearing—— ’ 

“I ask you to do no Wrong,’ said Vratz, ‘ only to Obey your 
Master—If a man will not Duel how can one Come at him but this 
Way ?’ 

“It is a Just thing,’ added Stern, ‘to obey those we have an 
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Obligation to—and I am Pledged to you, yet I am willing to be 
Instructed in the Laws of England to discover what Penalty one 
must Pay for this ; 

‘Why, None,’ replied the Captain, ‘ for we will leave the Country 
by the first pair of oars going to Gravesend, and should we be taken 
—first we have a friend in that Noble Prince, the Count of Connings- 
marke, and secondly, all will fall on me as the Principal and none 
on you as the Agents or mere Engines of my Will—And afterwards,’ 
he added, ‘ you shall be Rich Men.’ 

‘Not for Money,’ said the Polander sadly. ‘I would rather 
spend my Days with Horses than the Rich. I would sooner die Old 
and Comfortable than in Prison in a Strange Country—but I have 
promised to serve you and if God does not directly tell me it is a 
Sin I will do this for you.’ 

‘You may trust me when I tell you it is no Sin but an Act 
Necessary to Wipe out Dishonour,’ returned the Captain. 

‘I do trust You! ’ replied the Polander, ‘ yet I will also ask God 
about this matter.’ 

Then the Captain laughed and dismissed him, bidding him be 
Ready on the Morrow, and the Polander went to a Bed set for him 
in a Garret of the Black Bull." He was Much Troubled in his Mind 
that the first Service asked of him by the Captain should be a Murder 
and that on the second night of his stay in a Strange Country he 
should have such a Task put on him as to Shoot a Gentleman coming 
from Church, for it seemed an Unmanly Action. 

What Penalties might follow he did not know, for he wasIgnorant 
of the Laws of England ; to this he gave Little Heed for, however : 
he had faith in the Captain and that Great Gentleman who was his 
friend, Charles, Count of Conningsmarke. As he sat in the Dark 
wondering where the Right lay in this Case he decided to make Proof 
of it and to that end went on his Knees and Recited the Lord’s 
Prayer very Gravely and Earnestly. And when he had finished he 
rose up again and Searched in his Heart to see if he was Strengthened 
against this Action ; but he found no change in his Feelings: so he 
thought that if it had been anything Wrong God would have this 
Way told him ; so was Comforted and Decided to Help the Captain. 

Having come to this Resolve he lay down on his bed, dressed 
as he was, and Chanced to Dream of Poland which Country he had 
not seen this Great While—but he saw it in the Dream very Clear 
with the sparkle of Snow in Winter and the bright coloured dresses 
in the Streets. 
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He thought he saw a Church too and dreamt he stood on the 
threshold and was thinking with much pleasure of Entering when he 
was awakened by the voice of Christopher Vratz. 

The Polander got to his Feet, Remembering everything and the 
Captain put in his hand a Blunderbuss and bade him be Silent ; 
the two went down to the stables of the Black Bull where was 
Ernest Stern and three Horses and it was then about Seven. of the 
Clock. 

And the Polander, on seeing he was to be Mounted was greatly 
Encouraged, for he believed no evil could come to him when he was 
on the back of a Horse, so took this for a Good Omen. 

‘I wish we had Another Man,’ said Captain Vratz, ‘ for Esquire 
Thynne is one to go with a great Medley of Servants about him.’ 

They mounted then and as they Rode out of the Yard the 
German asked what this Mr. Thynne was ? 

And the Captain made answer that he was a Man Well Known 
in London for his marriage to Elizabeth, my Lady Ogle, last of the 
Percies, who was heiress to Five Baronies and one of the richest 
Women in the World ; she had been married before, yet was but a 
child of fifteen and still under Governance at The Hague and Mr. 
Thynne was looked upon as a lucky Man to have all this Wealth 
without the trouble of a Wife. 

* The death of such a One will make a Stir in England,’ said the 
lieutenant with an air of Misgiving ; but Vratz bid him take Courage. 
‘ For,’ he declared, ‘ if there be any Penalties, I will pay them all.’ 

And the Polander Rode behind them patiently, much Remarked 
by the passers-by for his foreign air and Great Stature, and so they 
came to the Mall where there were a goodly number of People. 

And one of Them, who was a Young Man with a Mirror in his 
hat, Pranking on a Sizeable Horse, the Captain stopped and, Saying 
he was new come to London and Desirous of seeing the Notables, 
. asked if Esquire Thynne had yet passed ? 

The Englishman, making out this request with some difficulty 
from the Swedelander’s strange accent, answered at length Cour- 
teously that Mr. Thynne was Driving Out with His Grace of Mon- 
mouth, and would be coming from Northumberland House, where 
they had made a visit, anon, Northumberland House being nearly 
at the End of the Mall, on the river at Charing Cross. 

So they waited and the Sun mounted the Snow Clouds pleasantly 
but it was yet scarcely light, and the Bells of the Big Churches near 
by sounded in their first Ringing. 
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And after a few minutes a Coach and four Horses came swinging 
on its Leathers with Six Servants Riding at the Sides and Vratz 
knew the colours. 

Before came a Fellow with a Flambeau ; the Captain rode Past 
him and Caught the Reins of the Foremost horses, stopping the 
coach, and Stern cried out to the Polander : ‘ Shoot!’ at the same 
time Threatening theCoachman. Like one in a Stupor the Polander 
rode round to the Side of the Coach, and saw the Handsome Face of 
an Englishman with Brown Eyes iooking out of the window. 

‘Shoot !’ cried Captain Vratz. 

And the Polander raised his Blunderbuss and Fired into the 
lace-covered Bosom of Esquire Thynne. 

* Damn your Foreign tricks, I’m murdered ! ’ cried the English- 
man; he fell back on the Seat of the Coach and the Polander 
Turned and Galloped away up St. James Street and Alban Street 
with the Captain and Stern after him; and the Servant with the 
Flambeau put a Pursuit on them as far as the Haymarket, then could 
go no Further; but the Polander had Cast away his Blunderbuss 
and that the Servant Caught up and carried back to the Mall, 
where was a Great Press and Mr. Thynne Dying with three bullets 
in him and the People saying how his Grace of Monmouth had but 
just left the coach and what a stroke that was, for he might have 
been Murdered else. 

And the three rode to my Lord’s Lodgings in St. Martin’s Lane 
and asked for him. 

‘For it may be Well,’ said the Captain, ‘ that we ask my Lord 
to let us Lie at the Swedish Resident’s——’ 

But when they answered his Knock he was told that the Count 
had gone early that Morning to Windsor wearing a Black Periwig 
and in a Coat he had borrowed of a Servant. At hearing this news 
the Captain came back with a Look of Death in his face. 

‘If he hath Fled to Gravesend——’ he said, and They 
All went Back to the Black Bull and Mounted to the Captain’s 
Chamber and sat Still and Silly, looking at each other. 

‘We have trusted You,’ said Stern, ‘ and there is your Word to 
it that we are Safe.’ 

‘I had the Count of Conningsmarke’s Word,’ answered the 
Captain, ‘ but he hath failed me——’ 

* Will you Fail us ?’ asked Stern. 

The Polander said nothing but watched the Captain in a Troubled 
Way. 
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The German got to his feet and laid his hand on Vratz’s Shoulder. 

‘If my Lord hath gone to Gravesend in a Black Periwig— 
should not we go after him and slip down the Thames to Margate 
where we may likely enough get a Ship for Home ? ’ 

The Captain looked up like one Undecided, then in a moment 
was on his Feet, for there had come a Great Knocking on the Door ; 
not did those without Long stay at Knocking but burst open the 
door and Entered. 

They were Constables and the People of the Inn and in front 
of them a Man in Squire Thynne’s Liveries carrying a Musquetoon, 
and on seeing the three he gave a Cry and called out : 

‘ That is the man did shoot my Master ! ’ 

And the Polander saw that it was the Blunderbuss he had Dropt 
in the Haymarket. 

‘Why do you put this on Us ?’ asked Captain Vratz in his ill 
English. 

A Constable spoke to him and answered : 

“We took this Musquetoon to the Maker whose name is thereon, 
and he told us he had sold it yesterday to one Captain Vratz who 
lodged at the Black Bull. 

“I do admit,’ answered the Captain, ‘ that I was at the shooting 
of Mr. Thynne, but I went with the design to Challenge him, he 
having Refused me Satisfaction, and I took these Two with me as 
Protection, Mr. Thynne being a Gentleman who has commonly a 
great Press of Servants about him which he might have set on me. 
And in the Melée my Servant fired and that I know nothing of.’ 

At this they were all three disarmed and arrested, at which the 
Polander Wept mightily. 

And when they had a Lodgement in Prison it came to them that 
my Lord of Conningsmarke had been arrested at Deptford by an 
Agent of the Duke of Monmouth when he had been taking a Pair 
of Sculls for Gravesend. 

In the Prison they were separated and the Polander sat alone 
till his trial and when they Pressed him he said that he had Acted 
only as His Master Directed and that was the Law he had been 
brought up in—to obey his Master ; and he added that not having 
been Strengthened against the deed after the Recital of the Lord’s 
Prayer he Concluded that God had meant him to do this thing. 

Stern also Confessed to the Fact and accused the Captain of 
drawing him into a Snare, but Vratz maintained his first Story and 
would not bring my Lord into the Business. 
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And the Count of Conningsmarke denied all of them. 

Now this Trial was held before the Lord Chief Justice and the 
other Great Judges with manifest and open Fairness, according to 
the English Law, even to have the Jury part Foreign and giving 
all rights to the Prisoners, such as having an Interpreter, one 
Vandore, who interpreted to them all the English Spoken, putting 
it into High Dutch or French. 

Yet there was Little Doubt as to the End of this Trial, as all 
three Confessed to the Design on Esquire Thynne and the Polander 
to the actual shooting; but Captain Vratz would by no means 
bring the Count of Conningsmarke in, but took the Whole Matter 
on his own shoulders ; but the other two, Stern from Anger and the 
Polander from Simplicity, told what they knew of my Lord’s part 
in This. 

Yet at the End it was the Count who was Acquitted and the 
three Humble Ones who were Condemned, and my Lord left Them 
to the Law; yet even Then Captain Vratz Persisted that he was 
alone Guilty. 

And when the Prisoners were asked what they had to say for 
Themselves, the Captain Vratz Said that he had not been rightly 
Examined, Stern that he had gone into the Affair as Second to the 
Captain and in that Capacity would end it, and the Polander asked 
God for Mercy. 

When in Prison these Three were seen by Dr. Burnet and Dr. 
Horneck who knew Foreign Languages and to both of these Priests 
Stern and the Polander Confessed, but Vratz would write nor say 
Nothing, but to their solicitations Replied with great Composure 
that the Matter was between him and God and that he Perceived 
that they wished to draw him to Implicate the Count, which he 
would by no Means do. 

Dr. Horneck was Much Impressed by the Innocent Lives these 
Men had led and by their Devotion to the Captain and the nice 
sense of Honour Stern showed and the Humble Ingenuousness of 
the Polander, and he brought al] three together and exhorted Vratz 
to a Confession. 

And Stern added his Words, saying : 

‘I Forgive you for having Drawn me into this Business, for 
the Count of Conningsmarke deluded you, but Repent now, for we 
are very near the Judgment of God.’ 

Thereupon Vratz fell into a Passion, and gave him Reproachful 
Words, saying he Lied. : 
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‘Put no Blame on my Lord,’ he said, ‘ for he is Guiltless.’ 

And with that he was Going, when the Polander Spoke. 

‘ Give me a Word,’ he said, ‘ for soon I must Die.’ 

But Vratz looked at him with quick Kindled Wrath. 

* You too defamed my Lord,’ he said, ‘ and I thought you were 
a Faithful Servant.’ Then he left them. 

And the Polander Wept mightily. 

‘The Two things I have most trusted In have Betrayed me,’ 
he said, ‘ first the Captain who sadly Deceived me in this matter— 
then I had a great Love for Horses and thought to spend my Life 
in the care of them, but when this Late Misfortune happened, I 
was on the back of One.’ 

Stern asked if he might be Buried, not Gibbeted, if he made a 
Written Confession, and they told him, Yes, maybe, so he wrote 
what he knew of it All. 

Now the Night before their Execution there came a Message 
from the Captain, Confessing that he had Drawn them into this 
Snare and asking their Forgiveness. 

Upon which they Both Returned him a Message of Great Affec- 
tion and the Polander felt indeed Happy and Almost Satisfied to die 
if he might be on these Terms with the Captain. 

So they came to be Hanged, on the Tenth of March, in Pall Mall 
on the Spot where Esquire Thynne had been Murdered ; and Vratz 
was Buried but the other two Hung in Chains, and the Great Frame 
of the Polander hung near Camden Town long after his crime had 
been Forgotten by the General. 

There was a Fine Marble put up in the Abbey Church of West- 
minster to the memory of Mr. Thynne, and next year his Widow, 
the Lady Ogle, married the Duke of Somerset, who was the Proudest 
Man in England. 

As for Charles Count of Conningsmarke, he went to the Wars 
and became Famous for his Achievements, but it was Believed that 
he was a Haunted Man, and it has been Rumoured that he Confessed 
to being Troubled, not by Mr. Thynne, or either of the two Soldiers, 
but by the figure of the Polander in the New Coat and carrying the 
new Broadsword Mr. Hanson had Bought, smiling, very humble and 
Grateful. 

This Figure Followed him so Persistently that his Death at the 
Siege of Argos in 1685 was a Release from a Life that had become 
Unbearable. 


Marsorie Bowen. 

















PROSAIC VIEWS ON POETRY. 


Ir is a strange fact in human history that the prose-writers who 
have criticised poetry as though it were prose, and from the point 
of view of prose, have been usually endowed with poetic qualities 
of a high order. Matthew Arnold’s censure of Burns for the bad 
company which he kept, and Plato’s attack on Homer and on 
nearly all the poets of his time, are the outcome of a prosaic 
attitude on the part of men steeped in myth and romance. Plato’s 
attack is so prosaic that it might almost be formulated in forensic 
language. ‘ Poets atthe bar! You are accused of having uttered 
matter which is demoralising, because it stimulates the lower 
passions; useless, because it does no service to mankind; and 
either false or misleading or apt to turn citizens, to wit coster- 
mongers, bricklayers, navvies, and others, away from the pursuit 
of truth, on which they would otherwise be engaged.’ These are 
the three principal counts of his indictment. The manner of 
what is uttered is regarded as immaterial ; the meaning, and only 
the meaning, is regarded as material. 

The indictment applies equally to all fiction; and most of us 
have from time to time turned Plato’s weapons against the novels 
of the hour, with an effect which we deemed deadly, but which 
only proved to be the reverse, not because the aim but because the 
ammunition was at fault. Few of us—except Matthew Arnold 
now and then—turn these weapons against poetry. We are 
deterred by pity: bad poetry dies so soon, and it is unnecessary, 
or even cruel, to flog dead things; and we are deterred by a 
suspicion that prosaic weapons are too blunt and coarse to bring 
to bear on the refined subtleties of good poetry. It is as though 
a man fired cannon-balls at gossamer webs, or weighed out 
homeopathic medicines in the scales and with the weights of a 
coal-heaver. And there are a few over-sensitive spirits who 
utterly deny the applicability of prosaic tests to poetry. 

These super-people say that it is as absurd to apply prosaic 
tests as it would be to apply chemical tests to poetry. ‘ Fancy,’ 
they say, ‘the analyst of the Home Office examining a poet’s 
breath to see if there were inspiration in it, or examining a poet’s 
literary remains to see if there were any mydriatic alkaloids or 
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other poisons present.’ To whom three answers may be made; 
of which the first is, that a great deal of poetry is indistinguishable 
from prose. Is there anyone who can say why the Koran rhymes 
although it is called prose, or which verses of the Old Testament 
are prose and which are poetry? Again, read the following 
extract to some expert friend and ask him where it comes from. 
Tell him that it is an English classic, but tell him nothing else. 
The extract is as follows : 

When these wild ecstasies shall be matured into a sober pleasure, when 
thy mind shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, thy memory be as a dwelling 
place for all sweet sounds and harmonies. Oh! then, if solitude or fear or 


pain or grief should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts of tender joy 
will thou remember me and these my exhortations, 


He will answer doubtless that it is some beautiful sermon, 
probably by Newman, possibly by Jeremy Taylor or Hooker; 
or again he may guess that it is from one of Ruskin’s works, for 
the first part of the sentence resembles Ruskin at his best, and 
the second part of the sentence—with its egotisms and sermonis- 
ings—resembles Ruskin at his worst. But it is neither Newman, 
Jeremy Taylor, Hooker, nor Ruskin. It is not even prose. It is 
part of Wordsworth’s poem on Tintern Abbey. 

If the advocates of the sacrosanctity of poetry should rejoin that 
one indifferent example proves nothing, that Wordsworth often 
limps, and that when he limps he shambles prosaically, let them 
recall ‘ Locksley Hall,’ which, though ringing with poetic rhythm 
and ablaze with concentrated energy, scorn, and despair, is often 
not merely prosaic, but so common in its language that if a 
stranger had picked up the following six or seven lines from a 
waste-paper basket he would have deemed them fragments of a 
letter which was written by a disappointed lover, and which by a 
few bracketed interpolations he could easily piece together and 


reconstruct as follows : 
(Tobermory, N.B.) 


(Dear Blank.) 
Oh! the dreary dreary moorland! Oh! the barren barren shore! (They 
are here. He holds her) something better than his dog, a little dearer than 
his horse! (Compared to my passions hers) are as moonlight unto sunlight, 
are as water unto wine. (What shall I do? Write that article for Tue Corn- 
HILL, or turn beachcomber? Men) with blinded eyesight poring over miser- 
able books (are worms. No). I will take some savage woman, she shall rear 
my dusky race. (Or I would do so) but I count the grey barbarian lower than 
the Christian child. (After all) better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay. 

(Yours, in perplexity, 
Orlando) (query Innamorato? or Furioso ?) 
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And the letter so reconstructed would tell Tennyson’s whole 
story—somewhat abbreviated, it is true, and not quite with the 
force of Tennyson, but almost in Tennyson’s words. 

If a large part of ‘Locksley Hall’ reads like intelligible 
scraps of an angry letter, the following, but for its melody— 
which depends upon the reciter or the printer—might easily pass 
for the conclusion of a child’s story: ‘And even, when she 
turned, the curse had fallen; and her future lord was drowned 
in passing through the ford or killed in falling from his horse.’ 
It comes from ‘ In Memoriam.’ 

So, too, in foreign poetry, the weightiest are often the 
simplest and baldest sentences. ‘Thus, ‘Siena mi fe, disfece mi 
Maremma,’ ‘ Quel giorno pid non vi leggemmo avante,’ ‘ Was hat 
man dir, du armes Kind, gethan?’ and the whole of ‘ Hin 
Jiingling liebt ein Midchen’ might be spoken in a conversa- 
tional voice, without anyone suspecting that it was poetry. 

All these quotations are so great and simple and familiar that 
they are only repeated here in order to drive home the less 
familiar truth that great poets habitually and in their greatest 
moments obliterate every distinction between literary prose, 
conversational language, and most poetic poetry. 

If, then, no one can distinguish with any certainty prose from 
poetry, is it not affectation to resent the use of the same tests 
in estimating the value of poetry as those which are constantly 
used in estimating the value of prose? That is the first answer 
to those devotees of poetry who cry out against the profanity 
of people who, like Plato and his humble imitators, say prosy 
things about poems. The second answer is that, whether we 
know it or do not know it, we all doit. We all think about what we 
read and like; and when we think, we think, for instance, 
about books of travel in the same way, whether, like Homer’s 
‘Odyssey,’ they are written in poetry, or, like ‘Sinbad the 
Sailor’ or Hakluyt’s ‘ Travels and Discoveries,’ in prose. The 
third answer is that the best poems invariably pass the strictest 
prosaic tests, and that the poems which do not pass prosaic tests 
are invariably bad poems. Not that a poem which satisfies cold- 
blooded standards is necessarily good: a good poem must be 
written in hot blood or exalted mood, must make the heart beat 
fast or the soul aspire; it must be musical, infectious, loveable— 
and these attributes defy prosaic analysis; but if a man only 
likes a poem, while he is drunk with the delight of the sound of 
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it, and does not in his sober moments think of the sense of it 
with pleasure, there must be something very wrong with that 
poem. Conversely, it may be said that there is something 
wrong with a novel, or even a history, if there is no fire or form in 
it, for prose is in a measure subject to poetical canons, even as 
poetry is subject to prosaic canons. But the prose of poetry, not 
the poetry of prose, is the subject of this paper. 

Having written thus far in defence of the Platonic—that is to 
say, of the prosaic—test of poetry, the writer, although innocent 
of poetic qualities and fearful of the fate of Marsyas, will now 
try to say what Plato might have said—in other words, he will 
begin to prose away irresponsibly and brutally, but with the 
pretended authority of Plato—about certain very familiar poems, 
which look bright and attractive while in the furnace, so to 
speak, but lose their lustre or develop cracks when exposed to the 
cold air. He will show, or think that he shows, how these poems 
demoralise people, either because their subject-matter is un- 
worthy—and this is usually, but not exclusively, the case with 
bad lyrics; or because their ideas are inconsistent and self- 
contradictory—and this is usually, but not exclusively, the case 
with bad epics. He will contend that poems of the first class 
degrade the character; that poems of the second class degrade 
the intellect; and that both classes add to the accumulated 
stupidity of mankind. 

The first class consists usually of lyrical miniatures. We all 
know Tennyson’s ‘ Airy Fairy Lilian,’ but have we asked our- 
selves what is it all about?— 

Airy Fairy Lilian, 
Flitting Fairy Lilian, 
When I ask her if she love me, 
Claps her tiny hands above me, 
Laughing all she can; 


She’ll not tell me if she love me, 
Cruel little Lilian. 


What a pretty picture! We see a grown-up man lifting a little 
child, till she claps her tiny hands above him; we see the baby- 
roses in her dimpling cheeks; we hear her merry laughter. So 
far all is well. But the poem ends thus: 
Like a roseleaf I will crush thee, 
Fairy Lilian. 
And it is not well for grown-up men to threaten little girls. _ If 
they do, they are old bullies, and it is bad taste to read or think 
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with pleasure and delight about a big man bullying a little 
child. 

Matthew Arnold once wrote a poem which is more musical 
than most of his poems, and is much admired. It is entitled 
‘ Requiescat,’ and runs thus : 

Strew on her roses, roses, 

And never a spray of yew; 
In quiet. she reposes, 

Ah! would that I did too... 
Her life was turning, turning, 

In mazes of heat and sound, 


But for peace her soul was yearning, 
And now peace laps her round. 


It sounds all very beautiful and sad; but once more, what does 
it all mean? Does it not mean that there lived and died a young 
lady of fashion who spent all her evenings in dancing, and 
declared nevertheless that all the time she wanted rest? If she 
really wanted rest, why did she keep waltzing round and round 
continually? The tears and sighs evoked by Matthew Arnold’s 
pathetic dirge are wasted on a little humbug. 

There is a passionately tumultuous torrent of resounding 
words, called the ‘Raven,’ by Edgar Allan Poe, of which one 
typical stanza may be quoted : 

‘Prophet,’ said I, ‘thing of evil—prophet etill if bird or devil— 
Whether tempter sent or whether tempest tost thee here ashore, 
Desolate yet all undaunted, on the desert land enchanted, 

On this home by horror haunted, tell me truly, I implore, 


Is there—is there—Balm in Gilead? tell me! tell me! I implore.’ 
Quoth the Raven, ‘ Never more.’ 


Note the increasing eagerness and breathlessness of the ques- 
tioner and the final stutter with which he stammers out his 
momentous question. And what is the question? ‘Is there 
balm in Gilead?’ . What frantic incoherence! Surely this must 
be the raving of madness, and nothing but madness! And of 
whom is the question asked? Of a raven: which creates the 
impression that the man was not mad, but drunk, or possibly 
both mad and drunk; nor is the impression lessened by the hour 
of night or by the reference to horror in the home of the 
questioner. 

Now it is not wholesome to concentrate exclusive admiring 
attention either upon old bullies or on little humbugs or on 
middle-aged madmen or drunkards ; and lyrical poems which pro- 
duce this effect are unwholesome. Of course, all of these tainted 
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characters may enter into poetry; but if they enter into poetry 
they ought not to be presented singly and apart as types of 
beauty. Lyrical poetry is the greatest offender in foisting and 
intruding despicable objects on the reader of poetry, and in elicit- 
ing false sympathy on their behalf. But epic poetry is not always 
blameless, and the word ‘ blameless’ suggests King Arthur and 
his Court. 

Tennyson’s ‘ Idylls of the King’ constitute a great epic, to 
which nobility and ecstasy lend an all-pervading sanctity, and to 
which disreputable doings and sayings by Vivien, Gawain, and 
Tristram, and incessant scandalmongering and tittle-tattle, 
chiefly about Lancelot and the Queen, lend an all-pervading 
littleness. Scandals and scandalmongering drove Pelleas, 
Geraint, and Balin into madness more or less, and shocked 
Perceval and others into monkhood; and over all this scene the 
beatific vision—with its magical mingling of sunbeams and 
asceticism—sheds a mystic halo. The atmosphere of Westminster 
Abbey blends with the atmosphere of the Divorce Court. In the 
midst of this incongruous compound Arthur sits ‘blameless.’ 
Surely circumstances required something more than the nega- 
tive virtue of blamelessness in the central and controlling figure 
of such a picture! No one can be insensible to the innocence of 
Elaine, to the wit and wisdom of Dagonet, to the stateliness of 
the Passing of Arthur, or to such lines as 


Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


But these are not the main motives of the epic. There are only 
two main threads—medieval religion and modern scandal; the 
spinning and weaving of which is watched, or not watched, 
with open or half-open eyes by King Arthur. The hero of the 
piece is too faintly drawn or too feeble, and the gossip and 
scandal are too poor to be put into such prominent places. After 
all, Homer and Shakespeare described brave kings and corrupt 
Courts, but their descriptions were very different. 

The first class of poems usually consists of poems about things 
not worth thinking about in the exclusive or disproportionate way 
suggested by the poems; and these poems are mainly lyrical. 
We now come to poems—most of which are epic poems—in 
which the poet seems to lose his head in some crucial matter, 
and misses, or even contradicts, his own point. Although these 
poems are mostly long epics, short lyrics sometimes exhibit the 
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same failing; and the first example is taken from a very short 
lyric indeed. 

Longfellow’s ‘ Psalm of Life’ has splendid purpose, and its 
simplicity is beyond praise; but there are two stanzas which run 
thus : 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing may take heart again, 
Now, when in fable, fiction, or history did ever a sailor sailing 
over the main, or open sea, ever see sand without a feeling of 
horror, whether the sand had, or had not, footprints on it? 
Half the shipwrecks of history and fiction have been on sand, 
and to those who know something about sailing or about stories 
of the sea, sand spells shipwreck; so that those who love Long- 
fellow much, but love the sea more, had better dip their pens 
deeply in the ink and blot out the solemn main before they 
venture to re-read this poem. Even then matters are not much 
improved. 

A consummate master of fiction named Daniel Defoe did 
once describe the sensations which a forlorn and shipwrecked 
brother, named Robinson Crusoe, felt when he saw a footprint 
in the sand. Did ever any man, woman, or child feel sensations 
at the thought of Homer, Shakespeare, Julius Cesar, or even 
Longfellow, similar to the sensations which Robinson Crusoe 
felt at the sight of that footprint on the sand? Turn these eight 
lines round and round, right side up and inside down, and the 
more irretrievably nonsensical they appear. Being nonsense, 
they ought never to have been written. Strange to say, if 
these two fatuous stanzas are omitted, the ‘ Psalm of Life’ is 
not only intelligible, but is an unmistakable, invulnerable, poetic 
masterpiece. 

In long poems with a story—-that is to say, in epic poems— 
omissions are impossible. But long poems, it may be urged, are 
necessarily inconsistent in parts, and it is unfair to point out 
their inconsistencies ; but we are not discussing inconsistency in 
parts, but incoherence in outline and essence. Virgil’s ‘ Aineid ’ 
illustrates incoherence as distinguished from casual incon- 
sistency. The principal theme of Homer’s ‘Iliad’ is War, of 
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Homer’s ‘ Odyssey ’ is Travel, and of Virgil’s ‘ Aineid ’ is Coloni- 
sation—a topic which no other great poet has chosen for a long 
poem—although Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline’ and Shakespeare’s 
‘Tempest’ touch some aspects of colonisation; so that in 
choosing this theme Virgil showed originality of a very high 
order. Moreover, colonisation is the unknown and unknowable 
beginning, of which every European history is the known con- 
tinuation; and no one knows when, why, or how Asiatics came 
to settle in Europe, nor does anyone know well, when, why, and 
how the European settlers came to settle elsewhere in Europe, 
although everyone is quite sure, from what he knows of coloni- 
sation in its later phases, that it was always a tragic process, 
both in its origin and its results, and that when, after many 
trials and sacrifices, it succeeded, it proved of world-wide import- 
ance. Therefore Virgil’s theme was as profound and glorious and 
moving as it was original; and his conception of the part played 
by Fate in directing the process is almost prophetically solemn 
and impressive. The narrative which carries out Virgil’s con- 
ception of the founding of Rome and the colonisation of Italy is 
as follows: When the Greeks took, sacked, and destroyed Troy, 
certain Trojans, led by Aineas, fled from their blazing homes 
and slain kindred to Crete; whence fever drove them, first, to 
Sicily, where they picked up a Greek castaway; then to 
Carthage, where Aineas loved Dido; and at last to the Tiber. 
Horror of Greek barbarity drove them like a goad, and the hope 
of founding the City of Rome and the Roman Race guided them 
onward like a beacon or star. So far, we who read the early 
history of American colonisation—for instance, how Thomas 
Candish rescued Tome Hernandez, how Baldoon was deserted 
because of fever, how the French Huguenots fled to America from 
scenes of incendiarism and assassination, or how Captain Smith 
and Pocahontes loved one another—can understand what hap- 
pened only too well. 

But at the mouth of the Tiber Virgil halts in his story, 
wavers, and seems to forget what he is writing about. Aineas 
sails up the Tiber, and finds on its banks a great colony, under 
Evander. Here the persecuted and persecutors at last meet. 
What does Aineas do? What do the Greeks do? One and all 
make treaties, and embrace, as though there had been no Graco- 
Trojan war, no burning city, no flight of the homeless, nor any 
massacre of the innocents. It is as though Virgil had pronounced 
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the long-drawn agony and the ineffaceable memories of the 
earlier part of the poem a sham. Nor is this all. Evander’s 
Greek colony has already built a city on the site of Rome, and 
Evander is actually hailed as the founder of the Roman city. 
Now, either Aineas did, or did not, found Rome; if he did, why 
make Evander anticipate him? If he did not, the horrors of the 
sacking of Troy, the expulsion of the devoted fugitives by fire and 
sword, the personality and mission of Auneas—all these things 
are beside the mark. Aineas was a mere cuckoo. 

Of course, an apologist for Virgil might rejoin that Virgil’s 
fundamental inconsistency is not quite so crude as it has been 
represented—that oracles, pedigrees, or quibbling pleas that 
Evander’s baby city was, after all, only a very small baby city, 
smooth over the discrepancy ; but these are mere palliatives, not 
justifications, and the prosaic man is led to the sorrowful conclu- 
sion that Virgil, in spite of his splendid protestations, cared very 
little whether he attributed the fatherhood and founderhood of 
Rome to heroic Trojans, fired with undying hatred of Greece, or 
to modest humdrum Greek colonists. The story of the epic— 
and in an epic the story is the poem—contradicts itself in a vital 
point. 

Virgil shows similar infirmity of purpose in his account of the 
descent into Hades. One of his most magnificent lines warns 
us that the ascent from Hades will be difficult, almost insuper- 
able; and as the hero goes deeper and deeper still, we wonder 
how he will return. At last Ai‘neas emerges from the gloomy 
prison. How? Through the gate of dreams. It was all a dream, 
says Virgil. There was no difficulty at all. The dreamer awoke. 
And Virgil says more than that. Dreams, he continues, if true, 
come through one gate—if false, through another gate; and the 
particular gate through which Aineas came was the gate through 
which false dreams come. In other words, Aineas is an im- 
postor! After writing the most solemn passages in Latin litera- 
ture, Virgil calmly turns round and says, ‘ Of course, this must 
not be taken seriously. It was a mere dream; and not only a 
mere dream, but a lying dream and a nightmare.’ Virgil’s way 
of unsaying the best things that he has said, of undoing his best 
work, is the despair of critics, or would be the despair of critics 
if they spent upon the story of the poem one tithe of the industry 
which they lavish upon its language. 

But our space is getting filled up, and as yet we have con- 
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sidered only the first count of the indictment. The second count 
asserts the uselessness of poetry. What service has poetry done? 
We now know that it created language and gave to language a 
fixed unalterable type. The ‘Rig-Veda’ set its seal upon 
Sanskrit, Homer upon Greek, the ‘ Elder Edda’ upon Icelandic, 
the ‘ Divine Comedy’ upon Italian, and so on and so on. Lan- 
guages upon which poetry has not set its seal, which poetry has 
not stereotyped, change and lose their identity, like Australian 
languages, from generation to generation. Not but what there 
are other agencies at work. Poetry, however, is in early times 
the principal agency; and, until the printing-press was invented, 
prose agencies worked on a very small scale—in tables of the 
law, pillars of victory, pedigrees, and the like. Homer’s ‘ Iliad’ 
was learned by heart and recited, and, being in metre, mistakes 
could be detected. Being learned by heart, it had to be short; 
and it had to have form and to have a definite end. There is 
every reason why Froude’s or Macaulay’s histories, or this 
article, should not end, and no reason why they should end; but 
they are in prose. There is some reason, but not the same 
reason, why a short story, though in prose, should end. 

But prose is always long, and ‘ Clarissa Harlowe,’ the story 
of which is as short as one book of the ‘ Iliad,’ is nine times the 
length of the ‘ Iliad’; but then no one learns ‘ Clarissa Harlowe’ 
by heart. Poems, at all events in old times, made the language 
in which they were written one, permanent, and unforgettable, 
as well as beautiful. That is one service which poetry has per- 
formed—a service equal, at all events, to the services performed 
by printing-presses, roads, railroads, codes, and other inventions. 

But that service belongs mainly to past ages. Poetry has 
performed another service—namely, the turning of men’s minds 
towards truth, and that service has been performed in the nine- 
teenth century. It must not be supposed that poetry has no 
philosophy in it because it eschews argument, nor use in it 
because it pursues beauty. It teaches philosophy by symbol and 
picture and metaphor. When Herbert Spencer classes poetry 
with what is ornamental, as opposed to what is useful and 
philosophical, the reader is inclined to retort that a man may 
learn more from Wordsworth’s ‘Ode to Duty’ or Tennyson’s 
‘Higher Pantheism’ than from Herbert Spencer’s twenty-odd 
volumes. But then perhaps this retort is not quite fair, for prose- 
writers cannot dispense, as poets must dispense, with proof. 
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Poets have what Wordsworth calls the poetic vision, which sees 
right through arguments to the end towards which the deepest 
arguments tend. There is, however, a middle-class prejudice 
against the possibility of what is ornamental being useful; and 
some crusted bachelors assert that women, because they are 
ornamental, are not useful, except of course for their purely 
physical functions. But here we must stop. In discussing the 
second, and what is in modern times the principal, service of 
poetry to mankind, the writer has already given the lie direct to 
the third count in Plato’s indictment; and, although there is no 
reason, as a rule, why any prose-writer should ever stop, there 
is a particular reason why a prose-writer should stop who having 
offered to defend a thesis inadvertently advocates the opposite of 
the thesis which he intended to defend. Fundamental incon- 
sistencies such as these are only permissible, it would seem, in 
Virgil’s ‘ Aineid’ ; but Virgil was a poet, and poets do not argue, 
but only see. 

J.D. R. 
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THE GRIP OF LIFE. 
BY AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE. 


BOOK III. 
CHAPTER X. 


MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE. 


Comte AnnrpaL entered the room, alone. He stood a second on 
the threshold, his burly figure seeming almost to fill the door- 
way, and flung a swift searching look at the young man who had 
turned to meet him. 

Brought up by that look Ughtred halted in his advance. 
From under his bushy eyebrows the Comte’s prominent eyes 
were fixed on him with a glare that was almost animal in its 
fierce suspiciousness. Ughtred held his head high and looked 
back, it was all he could do. He never knew what service, at 
that crucial point of his life, his air of extreme youth and those 
blushes which so irritated his self-esteem, rendered him. 
Unconsciously he presented, to the life, the image of the ardent 
young lover, abashed and eager, whose fate depends on the 
coming words. The red gleam vanished from de Braye’s glance ; 
the dire threat from his brow. He looked beyond Ughtred, and 
the young man saw the great bearded countenance light up with 
its old child-like smile. He guessed that, behind him, Aglaé 
had smiled first. Aglaé could smile! 

Then the Comte flung the door to behind him, and took an 
impetuous stride forward. 

‘ Ah, but what is this I hear?’ he cried, and shook his finger 
at the visitor. ‘ So, it is like that, is it? These are the games 
one is up to behind the old uncle’s back! First one plays the 
Perseus. Am I classic to your liking? Perseus, aha! And 
then—un enlévement, an elopement, faith! Elopement—ah, 
but that is serious, my boy!’ 


1 Copyright, 1912, by A, and E. Castle, in the United States of America. 
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‘Don’t forget,’ said the Comtesse, ‘ that I was eloped with 
also!’ 

Ughtred cast a look at her, upon that. It came from fhe 
pain of wounded truth in his soul: but it bore admirably, to the 
eyes of Aglaé’s husband, the reproach and appeal of enamoured 
youth, tortured with the sweet agonies of expectant passion. 
The big man chuckled upon a mounting wave of emotion. 

‘Lookat him! Are you not ashamed, young man?’ And as 
Ughtred jerked up his chin and called out, ‘ No,’ angrily, against 
the torture of the lie, Annibal echoed that ‘ No,’ delightedly. 

‘No, he is unrepentant, and he is jolly right! You will never 
convert him, Aglaé, mais c’est ga qui m’est bien égal. That 
won’t keep me awake of nights! I like him as heis, Ido. I 
take him as he is, parbleu! The rascal—you dog, you! Ah, le 
gaillard !’ 

The gathering emotion culminated: the Comte drew two or 
three noisy breaths through his nostrils, and flung out his arms 
suddenly. The next instant Ughtred found himself strained 
upon that mighty chest, and felt it heave against his own heart, 
heard the words, almost sobbed into his ears : 

‘Myson!’ 

Fighting the agony which beset him, wrestling with himself 
for courage to endure his horrible réle, the young man’s fingers 
mechanically gripped back the arms that clutched him. The 
Comte relaxed his embrace. Ughtred put his hand to his damp 
forehead. 

Then Monsieur de Braye openly mopped his eyes and blew his 
nose with trumpet sound. 

‘Well,’ he cried fussily, ‘where is the little one?—Aglaé, 
where is the little one? Eh, mon neveu, shall we have the little 
one in? Monsieur Perseus, shall we not send for Mademoiselle 
Andromeda? ’ 

His wife moved towards the door in silence. Through the 
turmoil of his own emotions, Ughtred could not but note the 
air of somewhat weary yet benevolent tolerance which she had 
now assumed, as the art of deception pushed to consummate 
point. But before she had reached the door the Comte overtook 
her. 

‘Hold, I will go myself. Eh, saperlotte, shall I not have the 
contentment of seeing my little Solange’s face? ’ 

The door was slammed upon his hasty departure, and the 
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sound of his heavy hurrying tread rang from the hall into the 
silence that lay behind him. The two looked at each other, and 
Ughtred asked himself savagely if she meant to smile thus for 
ever on the havoc she had wrought. And, behind that smile, 
he was aware of a secret anger. 

‘ You see,’ she said, ‘it is not so difficult. One embrace 
saves many explanations.’ Then the mirthless mockery on her 
lips became accentuated. ‘It will come even easier when it is a 
question of embracing your handsome fiancée.’ 

It seemed almost as if she hated him because of his very 
acceptance of the sacrifice she exacted from him. He turned his 
glance upon her dumbly and the silence once more fell, pall-like, 
upon them. Presently Annibal’s voice resounded on the stairs, 
clamoured in the hall. It was raised in expostulations of 
jocular kind, interrupted by his great laugh. 

‘Open the door,’ said the Comtesse, in a low voice, from the 
seat she had taken by the window. 

As Ughtred advanced to obey, that hand, which could do 
nothing without force, flung back the door in his face, and the 
Comte appeared, his arm about Solange’s waist. He was sup- 
porting, half dragging her along. 

At the first instant, nothing could be seen but the radiant 
golden head, for the girl’s face was hidden against her uncle’s 
shoulders; then, from that shelter, strong in the knowledge that 
she could not be observed by him, she turned her flushed 
countenance and flung so piercing a look of inquiry at the young 
man that, involuntarily, he fell back a pace. 

‘Come, come, little one,’ rallied de Braye. ‘Do you know, 
Perseus, that you are in disgrace, aha? It seems we cannot 
forgive you for having actually to be sent for, this afternoou. 
Is it not so—Miss Andromeda? Come now, you'll have to tell 
her what kept you back. Give her a good reason. She won’t 
listen to me. ‘‘ He came quick enough to you, when you were 
making game of him, up on your rock,’’ I tell her. ‘‘ And he 
wasn’t backward last night, by all accounts. Grant him a 
little modesty, for once.’’ Come, speak to her.’ A note of 
impatience crept into his genial tones. ‘ What kept you?’ 

‘I did not dare come,’ cried Ughtred, goaded. 

He was unconscious himself of the vibrating sincerity of that 
cry of pain. 

‘Ah, these lovers!’ Annibal had an instant threatening of 
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his easily stirred sensibility. His laugh resounded once more, 
but tenderly : ‘ Now, my darling, does not that mollify you? ’ 

Solange rolled her head from side to side; and Ughtred saw 
how the colour came and went vividly on her cheeks, how the 
short upper lip quivered. Then she said, in that inimical voice 
he knew so well : 

‘ And why did he leave us all alone in the night? ’ 

Over her head, the Comte flung a comical look of embarrass- 
ment at Ughtred’s set countenance. 

‘Decidedly it is a serious matter . . .’ he began, then he 
interrupted himself to exclaim, in a stage-whisper : ‘ Do not take 
her au tragique, like this, mon neveu. She will only be the 
sweeter for it afterwards. Eh, what, petite?’ With a sudden 
movement, like a child, the girl had buried her face again. 
‘She is crying,’ he exclaimed in accents of puzzled dismay. 
‘What is it, then? Shall I send him away for good?’ he 
proceeded, speaking as if she were indeed a child to be humoured. 
‘It is all a mistake, is it? You don’t want him at all? Shall 
we send him away, away about his business, at once? ’ 

There was a pause, then the ruffled head was shaken in 
unmistakable denial; de Braye gave his shout of laughter, 
instantly checked at the sound of a fresh sob. 

‘Come, what is it? ’ 

It was almost impossible to conceive that the man’s rough 
voice could take so gentle an intonation. 

‘She is tired,’ he cried, excusingly. ‘Poor little one! No 
sleep, and all these emotions! And then we are offended. Yes 
—yes, we are offended. We don’t want to send you quite away, 
but you will have to be left languishing a little, just to punish 
you.’ 

Here Solange flung her arms about her uncle’s neck, and 
drew his head down to whisper in his ear. The man listened, 
nodding—a mixture of indulgence and disappointment on his 
countenance. 

‘ She says,’ he translated then, ‘ you are to go away, now— 
and that she will see you some time, soon.’ 

Here the expression on the young man’s drawn face struck 
him as so pathetic an indication of feelings that he gave the 
figure in his arms a small shake, exclaiming : 

“If you have the heart to treat him like that, sapristi, I have 
not the heart to see your beau chevalier made so unhappy. May 
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he not come in the morning to-morrow? Afternoon then? To 
dine at least?’ There was a faint confirmatory movement from 
Solange, after a strained pause. De Braye triumphantly hailed 
the token of yielding. ‘ Enfin, to-morrow night it shall be. And 
now, since Mademoiselle so commands, good-bye. What? One 
hold out the hand, at least, little fantasque . . .! One says: 
** Au revoir, mon fiancé! ’’’ 

Ughtred, with the prospect of the immediate release, set his 
teeth to go through his dismal part to the end. He took the 
girl’s extended hand and bent low over it. With an inde- 
scribable feeling he felt her fingers close upon his despairingly. 
And scarcely knowing what he did, he bent and laid his lips upon 
them. At that, she withdrew quickly from his touch. And as 
he raised himself, he found that she had turned her tear-stained 
face towards him. And, once again that piercing look of inquiry 
cut him to the soul. 

But de Braye had not yet done with them. Upon a fresh 
impulse he cried out : 

‘Eh, pardieu! What’s this? What’s this? One must 
embrace! She will forgive it you, it is I who tell you that. Kiss 
her! young man, kiss her!’ Chuckling he thrust the girl into 
Ughtred’s arms. 

She made no resistance. The young man pressed his cold 
lips upon her hot cheek, and felt upon them the bitter salt of her 
tears. ... ‘It will come even easier when you embrace your 
handsome fiancée. . . .’ He recalled the cynicism of those words 
while a pain, in comparison to which all the previous misery of 
the day faded into insignificance, seized upon his whole being. 
He had no clear conception of what followed. 

Only the memory of Aglaé, sitting sphinx-like; the vision of 
de Braye’s honest face, convulsed between laughter and emotion ; 
of the bright head once more hidden—that bright head debased 
through him !—these were the hauntings that went with him, as 
he rode away at last through the misty autumn evening. 
Solange’s cry of last night rang in torturing rhythm: ‘I have 
shame. ... Ihave shame!’ 

The cool air, the attention required for guiding his horse 
through the deepening twilight, the stimulation of the exercise 
itself had the effect of rousing him at last to a sense of revolt 
against the surrender which he had made in such miserable 
completeness. Surely honour could not demand of him to 
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sacrifice one woman to another, to barter the life of a young 
and innocent girl for the safety of her whom even her oldest 
friend had described as the mangeuse d’dmes ! 

Solange hiding her face against her uncle’s shoulder; the 
desperate grasp of her young hands—her tears upon his lips— 
did these things not cry to him for pity at least as loudly as 
Aglaé’s acrid terrors? Did not de Braye’s open-hearted credulity 
impose, for very shame, sincerity? Could it be demanded that a 
soul should so prostitute itself? His soul that had walked so 
long upon the heights! 

An impulse seized him : he would return, seek out the Comte, 
confess the truth . . . and after all the truth, if he kept to the 
story of his own madness only, hushing all word of that subtle 
and continual enticement which was its excuse—the truth could 
incriminate only himself. 

But as he checked his horse, to put the resolve into execution, 
the futility of the prospect came over him and drew him back 
into hopelessness; even as the breaking wave draws back the 
doomed swimmer from the shore. How could he expect to he 
believed if, in the same breath that proclaimed her innocent, he 
also proclaimed her a liar! 

Slowly he pushed on his homeward way once more. No— 
that issue was impossible! Yet, equally impossible appeared the 
road opened to him. Must there not be some alternative which 
in his distress and exhaustion he was as yet unable to think out 
for himself? Again the idea of death, the supreme solution, 
arose with an almost irresistible allurement. His pulse quickened 
with a new impetus as he considered the aspects of a release that 
might plausibly pass for an accident. And plans were suggest- 
ing themselves in feverish and vivid rapidity when, to his own 
surprise, something within himself suddenly revolted with an 
energy against which there could be no appeal. 

What !—skulk out of life, and leave others to bear the conse- 
quences of his actions! ‘ You are afraid,’ Solange had said to 
him, after she had risked her life to save him. ... And: 
‘Vous étes donc decidément un lache,’ had been Aglaé’s taunt. 
No; weak and unworthy as he now knew himself to be, some 
spark of manhood barred him from playing irrevocably the 
coward’s part. What then? He would go through with it. 
But here he was seized with such a sensation of failing spirit, 
such an anguish took him at heart and throat, that he almost 
reeled in the saddle! 
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It was in this moment of uttermost desolation that the 
memory of John Gordon rose before him with an extraordinary 
impression of light and warmth. John Gordon—that man of 
honesty and goodness, whose mighty brain was balanced by a 
great heart. 

‘ When the next upheaval takes place in your mental affairs ; 
when the moment comes that you want a sincere friend... .’ 

Had not these words been almost prophetic? Had not the 
wise man seen the precipice gape, and warned him from the road 
which to the self-sufficiency of his youth had seemed so fair of 
promise and so sure of footing? 

He spurred his horse to full trot as he made a rapid calcula- 
tion. There was a possibility of his reaching home in time to 
catch the night mail—and from the junction, a workman’s 
train would bring him to Oxford in the early morning. He could 
have at least two hours with his friend, and yet be back in the 
north country for that dinner, next night—be back to take up 
the chains of his bondage, if John Gordon so decided that he 
must wear them. 

For John Gordon was to decide. To his distraught mind, 
this resolve in itself brought a relief beyond all reason. With it 
one thing emerged out of the conflicting mists, clear as a beacon : 
What John Gordon advised would be right. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE MASTER’S VERDICT. 


As Ughtred found himself in the midnight hours, alone in his 
library, writing to his friend, the remembrance of the first 
letter—indited at that same place and at the same hour so many 
months ago—came upon him with such vividness that he laid 
down his pen. 

With what inner self-complacency, under an outward cloak of 
regret, he had dashed off that letter! The glories of his new 
heritage, weighted like a mantle of state, had, it is true, fallen 
heavily on his unaccustomed shoulders; but how splendid were 
the embroideries of its hem and how richly the colour enfolded 
him! Now, the words in which he had mourned the forced 
exchange of the student’s habits for the new grandeur seemed 
to spread themselves upon the page before him. He had meant 
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them; he had believed them true as he had written them. But 
through the terrible reality of his present regret he knew how 
insincere they had been. 

He had sold his portion for a mess of pottage. He had made 
that most inept, that most foolish, of exchanges; that barter 
which miserable humanity has gone on repeating and will go on 
repeating to the end of time, since the flesh remains stronger 
than the spirit, and appetites out-clamour aspirations. 

‘It seems a pity,’ John Gordon had said when he first heard 
of his scholar’s golden portions. Not the least poignant of the 
torments that pressed on Ughtred’s soul, this night—and his 
situation was no doubt singular in many painful complexities— 
was ‘ the pity of it,’ the pity that so much good in him and so 
many possibilities had run to waste! He had had the desire, 
aye and the capacity, for higher things; and not only was his 
own life devastated, but the lives of others were threatened where 
they were not actually injured by his action. 

The man towards whom he was about to enter into a relation- 
ship as intrinsically false as his friendship had been: the woman 
who went in guilty insecurity because of his madness . . . and 
the girl to whom he was about to pledge himself in terrible and 
undesired vows! It was among these three that, in future, the 
unfamiliar way would lead him. And from the thought of each 
he shrank with that sickening of the soul which is only felt when 
conscience itself smites. 

But the fiat had gone forth. John Gordon, the chosen oracle, 
had unhesitatingly pronounced his doom. 


Two days had passed since the haste-mad expedition to 
Oxford, and Ughtred had not yet fulfilled his promise to report, 
without delay, the progress of events. ‘ Write to me, write 
soon,’ had said the master as they were parting. 

He had been striving to fulfil this pledge now; but after a 
sentence or two gave up the attempt, and took to that restless 
pacing about the room which had become his habit of late. One 
after the other, all the incidents of that brief but momentous 
visit began to paint themselves in their sequence in his brain. 

The arrival, in the early morning, at the familiar Oxford 
station which he had traversed so many times with equal step: 
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a little sorry were he leaving the peaceful city; content always 
were he returning to the reverend shadows of its spires! . . 
The morning had been a fair one, the prelude of an exquisite. 
poetic day. He could better have borne the twist of the heart at 
sight of loved and well-remembered vistas had there been less 
beauty over it all. The emptiness of the place, bereft of its noisy 
brood, brought back the thought of those vacation days when he 
had most loved his chosen home; when he and his ‘ Master’ 
had had her almost to themselves—an intimate and blessed 
solitude. 

Of the first moments of his meeting with John Gordon, in 
these violently changed conditions, he retained but a confused 
impression. The pain that had held his heart in its grip had 
seemed to spring at his throat as he crossed the threshold of the 
college room, dear with every memory of peace, friendship and 
high thought—all that had made life’s worth to him! To-night 
upon his mind was stamped the single vivid image of the bent 
though still powerful figure springing to its feet; of the massive 
grey head turned in surprise upon him—surprise succeeded by a 
lightning look of inquiry. What happened next was blurred as 
are all moments of too intense sensation. 

Who spoke first? Whether John Gordon questioned and he 
answered ; how his confused and sordid story began to be told, 
he did not now himself know. But, looking back, he had a kind 
of wonder that in so few words it had seemed to be laid bare. 

Before a personality, dominant by an almost ruthless honesty 
of mind, all reasons, palliations and excuses had withered up of 
themselves. He could not, if he had wished, have dressed his 
tale so as to condone it. The facts had had to be set forth 
stripped; and ugly facts they were; not such as could evoke 
condonation, sympathy, even pity. But he had come for none 
of these things, but rather for the light of guidance from the one 
being who could give it. 

Yet, until that light was vouchsafed he had hardly realised 
how much he had unconsciously built upon the possibility of its 
pointing to some way of escape. A man’s highest duty (John 
Gordon might have said) is truth to his own ideals. . . . You 
cannot repair a wrong by a wrong. . . . Whatever punishment 
you are called upon to endure for evil done you must endure; 
but the innocent must not be sacrificed for the guilty. . . . No 
such word of deliverance had John Gordon spoken. 
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‘ What am I to do?’ 

To this final despairing cry, from lips that had just formu- 
lated in broken, crude phrases so hateful a confession, the Master 
had for a moment offered silence. Then unhesitatingly he had 
pronounced : 

‘You have no choice.’ 

It was upon this that their eyes had met fully for the first 
time. Miserably, Ughtred had averted his own from the gaze 
upon which he had hung so ardently. After all, now, in those 
luminous, deep-set eyes he had found pity—but it was me pity 
of the judge who cannot spare. 

Here, in the silence of his own great luxurious Siheay at 
Honor Maxwell, he could almost hear the thin sound of fear in 
his own voice, as it had fallen in the shabby old college room : 

‘No choice? . . . You mean——?’ 

‘I mean you must go on with it.’ 

‘ Marry the girl?’ 

‘Marry the girl.’ 

Then the revolt that he had known upon Aglaé’s first 
suggestion seized him afresh. And in the same words he had 
exclaimed : 

‘It is impossible! ’ 

‘It is not impossible.’ 

‘It is hideous! ’ 

To this John Gordon had made no answer; and then Ughtred 
had known that it must be. He had got up, giddily, with a 
vague look at the clock. Since it was to be, there must be no 
loitering: he must catch his train for the north. There was 
indeed no reason why he should remain—since he had heard his 
sentence. The other had risen too and laid a weighty detaining 
hand upon his shoulder : 

‘You can give yourself an hour more. Sit down, my boy.’ 
And as, under the compelling touch, Ughtred had fallen back 
into his chair, the steady voice had continued : ‘ Understand me. 
You are bound, hand and foot. Whatever is asked of you, you 
must do. But the girl—it is your duty to find out if her sacrifice 
is voluntary. Should she wish to withdraw, should she find it 
beyond her strength——’ 

These words had evoked in Ughtred’s despairing mind the 
image of Solange; that countenance of the Valkyrie, of the Niké 
defying the abyss. . . . Solange with the flame in eyes und 
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hair, to whom death meant so little and the honour of her family 
so much! She would not be the one to draw back! The very 
tears wrung from her, because ‘she had shame,’ had been as 
burning seals upon the compact. He had remembered how she 
had shaken her head at the moment when release had been 
offered to her. 

‘She will go on to the end,’ he had said then, in desperate 
conviction. And John Gordon had thoughtfully answered : 

‘I think she will,’ and upon that added: ‘ Your road lies 
straight before you.’ 

‘Straight . ..!’ The word had escaped him as a groan. 
And for this weakness John Gordon had had once more only 
silence. 

Then they had coffee together; and not till the last few 
minutes did anything but perfunctory or necessary words pass 
between them. But, even as the sense of desolation had grown 
almost unbearable upon the imminence of his departure, there 
had come to Ughtred one little spell of intercourse to send him 
forth at last strengthened, if not comforted. 

Only a few phrases—John Gordon was never a man of many 
words—yet enough. These phrases had kept the traveller 
company during the weariness of his return journey; they had 
spurred him to his best through the trials of the evening. Once 
more now they came to help him to surmount the wave of 
anguish that, afresh, threatened to engulf him. 

John Gordon had said: ‘This is the battle of life. The 
soldier has no right to think of all that is being stripped from 
him, nor of his wounds, nor of the pain of them. He has to go 
on fighting, to go on fighting.’ 

And again: ‘No one has touched the depth of misery who 
can still do right.’ 

And then, with a touch as sure as it was delicate, the older 
man had made reference to the new life that awaited his un- 
willing scholar: ‘ You will try and make her happy. You will 
succeed. And that must be happiness enough.’ 

At this Ughtred had exclaimed, crying, ‘ What have I to offer 
her? ’—and John Gordon had answered : ‘ Much—truth, loyalty, 
respect—aye, and admiration! What I know of her I know 
only through you, but I admire and respect that young girl. 
There is something antique in the simplicity of her sacrifice ; 
something which my Greek scholar must appreciate.’ Here the 
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melancholy face had lit up with the first smile it had worn that 
day. 

Finally he had been sped with a handshake that warmed his 
quailing spirit. 

What though, in the depth of those kind searching eyes of 
his master, there was a melancholy that had deepened at every 
halting stage of Ughtred’s pitiful story—the big heart that had 
had so special a place for him was not ready to turn him out into 
the cold! Nor was the lofty mind that had condescended to 
seek kinship with his, preparing now to eject the thought of him 
from the circle of his interest. ‘ Write to me—soon,’ had been 
John Gordon’s last charge. 

Was there not almost a fatherly solicitude in the doubting 
anxiety conveyed by the request? Even if he despised him— 
and he could scarcely help despising him—John Gordon still 
cared for him. 


With a feeling now as if he were seeking that strong grasp of 
the hand once more Ughtred went back to his desk and took up 
the pen. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MARRYING AND GIVING IN MARRIAGE. 


* Arter all I could not write yesterday: ’ here was where he 
had left it. ‘When I came back, last night, from my diner de 
fiancailles—that’s what it was, you know—something seemed 
suddenly to stop in my brain. I don’t know if it was exactly 
sleep; but, in the armchair here an oblivion, a kind of cessation 
of thought, was granted me. I think it has just saved me from 
going mad. 

* All the way in the train to you, all the night before that, up 
in the Keep, and all the day of the long journey north again, 
my wretched mind has been going round and round its problem 
like a squirrel in its cage. . . . And then I had to act my part. 
During that awful dinner, during that awful evening, the wheels 
never ceased their intolerable circling. Oh, I did not know I 
possessed in me such a faculty for hypocrisy! If the Comte had 
yet any lingering suspicions, they are now certainly allayed, by 
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my brilliant impersonation of the rigid Englishman in love. You 
will be satisfied to hear this, dear master. Satisfied! Into 
what quagmire have I trodden, what depths must I traverse still? 
How have I sunk to come to think that you will be satisfied to 
know that I have lied to conviction, that I have succeeded in 
deceiving, have worn naturally the most odious of masks! And 
yet, after all, that is what you want of me. Along the road you 
so unhesitatingly bade me tread I can only wade in lies. Like 
Macbeth I am so far steeped . . . lie plucks on lie. 

‘ Yet to her I did not lie—so much, at least, is spared me. 

‘When I arrived at Crossforth House I asked to see her 
alone. That was no out-of-the-way request for an Englishman 
to make, in the circumstances, and it was one which fitted 
Annibal de Braye’s humour completely. He acclaimed my 
audacity, and boisterously encouraged me to continue in a line 
which, he avers, is the only one to take with the wayward sex! 

* Thus were the initial steps made easy for me. 

‘Then she came into the room. Oh, master, you made me 
feel, the other morning (hardly in set words, perhaps, but yet 
all too convincingly), that most of my misery, past and present, 
has arisen from an overweening egoism. Now, I assure you that, 
in that first interview with the woman who is to be my wife, I 
thought not at all of myself. Nevertheless I cannot look back 
upon those moments without feeling that they gave me the 
greatest pain of all—she is so young, so made, it would seem, 
to demand and receive the utmost that life could give. You 
remember how, almost from the outset of our acquaintance, her 
challenging, victorious personality roused my antagonism. 
What have I to give her? To what has she been brought? 

‘You told me what I had to give her. Respect, admiration, 
loyalty, truth. . . . I am ready to give her these things. Yes, 
to the depth of ray soul, though this marriage means to me the 
sacrifice of every ideal, almost of every instinct. But how little 
all this is! 

‘We said only a few words to each other. She came in, 
very erect and quiet, and walked straight up to me. Her lips 
were compressed, her eyes cast down. It seemed to me a strange 
woman. Something within me, that inner devil perhaps that 
has led me to this pass, set up a sardonic laughter in my soul: 
‘* Look at your wife,”’ it said. ‘‘ Look at this stranger! . . .”’ 
Then she raised her eyes and looked at me. It was a look like 
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that of a dumb animal that is made to suffer and will not turn 
upon its master’s cruel hand, but endures and even trusts. 

‘ Anger and reproach I would have welcomed; but her look 
of trust in pain well nigh broke me. Poor child! why should 
she trust me? ‘‘ For God's sake,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ do not look at 
me like that! You have only to say one word, give a sign, that 
you are not willing... .” 

‘The blood rushed into her face. Her eyelids fluttered down 


over those piteous eyes. ‘‘ But I am willing,’’ she said in a 
scarcely audible voice. 
‘I took her hand. It was ice cold and so was mine. “‘I 


will do my best,’’ I said. 

‘ We stood hand in hand—heaven help us both, like two lost 
children, holding each other in the wilderness! And then I said 
to her what I felt I must say : 

‘ ** There is no reason why I should not take the hand you 
give me. I was mad for an hour or two, that is all. It was an 
unshared madness. There is no reason why I should not hold 
your hand.’’ And she answered without looking up: ‘‘ I believe 
that.’’ Upon which I said: ‘‘ And I thank God that it is so.’’ 

‘It was upon an impulse that I said this; upon a sudden 
flash of realisation and a recoil of disgust from what might 
easily have been. For, whatever was between us, between this 
straight soul and my bruised and tormented one, it was at least 
untainted. AsI spoke I kissed her hand. And then her eyes 
began to question, to ask. . . . Oh, John Gordon, my heart is 
like lead within me, to feel that I may never have any answer to 
give to that unspoken question, that unvoiced demand! Well, 
that was all: for the rest, I had to bear, with what fortitude I 
could muster, all the turns of the rack which the evening gave 
me. I told you I have developed a talent for deceit. And the 
Comtesse Aglaé contrived to make of her every word and glance 
a subtle taunt or a still subtler mockery. One would almost say 
that, though she clings to safety, she is angry that I should use 
her own device to save her. This stung me to betray no 
weakness before her. 

‘In the necessary téte-d-téte with the Comte, any resurrec- 
tion of doubt which my unresponsiveness might have created in 
him, contrasted with his own effusiveness, was allayed by the 
determined demand I made for a speedy marriage. ‘‘I will not 
endure,’ I said, ‘‘ a long engagement.”’ 
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‘He could not mistake the accent of passionate sincerity 
with which I spoke. How, indeed, could I face the prospect of 
further long evenings like these, between him who knew so little, 
her who knew so much, and the poor child who knows me and 
yet trusts? 

‘ Well, I could scarce desire to hurry matters more than he 
did. And after that I could be as silent and abstracted as I 
would: he could put no dangerous interpretation upon it.’ 


Four days later the letter was continued : 

‘John Gordon, it is insupportable! I can endure to be alone 
with this betrothed of mine, though God knows it is no pleasant 
experience; yet it is bearable. She makes no demands upon 
me, is for the most part quiet and silent, singularly unlike the 
turbulent hoyden of my former detestation. She shows me a 
greatness of soul, for which I can have nothing but whole- 
hearted admiration. Admiration, respect, yes, these I can give 
her, as you predicted. She has neither questions nor sulks. 
Time was, you know, when she could not mention Aglaé’s name 
without a sneer. Can I help the profound sentiment of respect 
for such strength? Only to see those lips from which I have 
known laughter break so loudly, upon which wrath sat so 
scornfully—those lips, even in silence, parted upon quick breaths 
of life, as if the very air came to them more vividly than to the 
lips of others—compressed now into that line of endurance that 
hurts me. And does it not hurt me too when her asking eyes 
seek mine? For it is only by a look that she ever betrays herself 
—ah, master, I could find it in me to long to give her what she 
asks. And this is where the torture comes, wretch that I am! 
Oh, my illusions are dead! I know that the secret of the sphinx 
was the secret of nothingness; that those other eyes that allured 
and promised, that seemed to hold such depths, held after all 
nothing but void. I am clear-sighted enough now! She who 
taught me the love of woman was herself but a shell of woman- 
hood, an image in the glass, tantalising, never to be grasped. 
She taught me love; but in her there was no love to give back. 
A passion she has, if is true, that of vanity. It is not a flame 
like love, lovely even if it devastates, but a secret evil thing, 
greedy, envious, never to be satisfied, eating into the soul; a 
sort of moral dry-rot! It is vanity; vanity, that finds its 
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choicest food in the thought: “‘he died for love of me!’’ and 
craves for new victims. Our noble Greeks knew no such goddess 
—and yet it is an implacable deity. I have been immolated to 
her shrine. The sacrifice she demands is hideous. The death of 
the heart, the death of the soul, the death of the ideal. And as 
the smoke of this sacrifice mounts to her, her nostrils dilate with 
pleasure. With what fluid, more vital than blood, do I not 
empurple her altar stones? 

‘O forgive this rambling! I come back to my starting point : 
it is intolerable. And the hidden horror of it is this: she 
taught me love, and though with brain and spirit I despise her, 
her very footfall still sets my blood leaping. When I hear the 
soft murmurs of her trailing drapery my heart contracts. The 
whole of my wretched frame echoes to the call of a lost delight. 
If I loved her still I could bear it better; but the uttermost 
weariness of it is the war between the spirit and the flesh. 

‘ How wise you have been to suffice yourself in life; to take 
the upper solitary path. Once I had thought to follow you 
there! ’ 


Before another week had elapsed another letter was 
despatched to John Gordon. In it the young man wrote : 

‘I have your letter—and I ask your pardon. The homely 
proverb—‘‘ Fools rush in . . .’’ seems peculiarly applicable to 
my recent remarks to you. What indeed did I know of the 
secret gardens of your life, that I should dare to suppose that no 
flower had bloomed for you upon the way, that you had known 
the arid heights alone? I think I once congratulated you upon 
the fact. Now, very justly, I am rebuked. Oh, then if it is 
true, as you say, that without love man is a mutilated being, a 
creature atrophied in soul through the atrophy of the heart; 
incomplete; worse than that, useless to humanity! If the 
celibacy of the monk I once envied becomes virtue only through 
a human love to a personal God; if, as you say, you can conceive 
no achievement even for the mere student to whose brain is 
wanting that rich stimulant, that spur to the imagination, that 
inner spring of all art—then pity me, for I have done worse than 
slip into the common pitfall: I have missed by some inconceiv- 
able stupidity the best of life! I have tarnished the vessel that 
was destined for the sacramental wine. 
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‘** Thank God,’’ you write, ‘‘I am not the maimed being 
you take me for. I have known love: the joy of it, and the 
sorrow. But that is sacred ground.”’ 

‘ And then you add these singular words : ‘‘ Take care, lest to 
you love only come in its anguish—for it has this of the godlike 
in it, that sometimes, upon those who will not of its sweetness, it 
falls in its wrath.”’ 

‘I feel all the weight of a prophecy in this solemn phrase, 
dear master. And yet it seems to me that even sorrow and 
suffering I would gladly accept, to wake from the miserable con- 
dition of apathy in which I find myself. I go about as one dead. 
I speak like an automaton. Mechanically I play my part. It 
is true my unhappy nerves still quiver like the strings of an 
untouched instrument to the notes that once called such ecstasy. 
But the music is done. 

‘Only when I am quite alone with Solange there comes a 
kind of peace over me. I can conceive that there lies my only 
hope for the future; that her frank, wholesome companionship 
may become a part of natural life to me—such as the taste of 
good bread, of clear spring water; such as the breath of morning 
air. But the wine, my friend, the wine! ... Alas, for my 
poor Niké, is this her conquest? 

‘** And where are you going for your honeymoon; have you 
fixed that, my children? ’’ called out Comte Annibal to-day across 
the luncheon table. 

‘ His face has become as a harvest moon, all ruddy effulgence, 
as each day brings him nearer to that goal of his ambition— 
pathetic in any circumstances, so unconsciously pathetic now! 
We are to be married in three weeks; so the question was, after 
all, a very natural one. Before I could answer, Aglaé slipped 
in with that point of hidden malice which she seems always on 
the alert to plant now. 

‘** But, of course, Sir Ughtred will take his bride to Greece.”’ 

‘The goad had me unawares. However dead one may feel, 
in this world, bits of one remain alive. 

*** Not Greece!’’ I cried. ‘‘ That would be impossible! ’”’ 
And even while I spoke I saw the poor child beside me crimson. 
I saw the lip tremble and the tears start. And then, in anger 
with myself, in disdain of my tormentor, I made haste to repair. 
(Oh, this is a wretched thing that has come to me: I can do 
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nothing right and must be for ever repairing!) I took Solange’s 
hand and kissed it before them both. 

‘** Yes, I will take you to Greece. I shall love to take you 
to Greece. Niké of Samothrace, where should I take you, but 
to Greece?’’ I spoke wildly, I think, using the first words that 
sprang in the desire to drive from her face that quiver of pain, 
that flush of humiliation. Never, I suppose, had Solange heard 
from me accents of so much ardour. A wonderful radiance 
dawned upon her; and her hand, which I still unconsciously 
held, of a sudden pressed mine passionately.— Woe is me, that 
is the worst of all! 

‘ “* Regardez-moi ga! Yes, just look at them! ’’ The great 


voice of my uncle-to-be trumpeted a sympathetic joy. ‘* Are 
they not happy, those children?’’ And Aglaé gave that low 
laugh of hers. } 


‘And so it is settled. I meant to have chosen Paris or 
Vienna—some noisy, busy place, with a whirl of daily amuse- 
ments, music, theatres, frivolities; a place with things to lull 
and tire and deaden thought. But it is to be Greece! I am to 
carry this new self of mine, with its unwelcome responsibilities, 
with the burden of the unknown struggle, to those quiet and long 
desired regions. It will be going into the sanctuary to find it 
laid waste : the companionship fled, the vision refused. All that 
I shall meet there will be the ghost of my own lost identity. And 
that other ghost, more haunting, more tormenting still, her 
whom, in a vain dream, I had seen once, shining, violet-crowned 
among the ruins! ’ 


After this outpouring, Ughtred wrote no more until the eve 
of his marriage. Then the pressure of his secret, many-sided 
troubles drove him to open his heart again to the one being that 
had his confidence. 

* To-morrow is to be my wedding day. And only some thirty 
minutes divide me now from this most fateful dawn. I have 
come straight from Crossforth House. And, as I write to you 
this last letter from the Ughtred you knew, I am all impreg- 
nated with—you will never guess how strange an effect it pro- 
duces on my senses—the odour of incense in the little Catholic 
chapel which forms part of de Braye’s household, even in 
England. 
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‘I wonder will a whiff of it reach you, as you open this! I 
taste the pungency on my lips. It seems even to have got into 
my soul somehow, this cloudy fragrant smoke. It has certainly 
invaded my brain. Did they burn it all round the victims in 
those days we wot of, that they might go subtly drunken to the 
sacrifice of themselves? Did Iphigenia find it in her long hair, 
‘* mystic wonderful,’’ with her last breath? 

‘I would not dine at Crossforth, alleging pressure of business. 
I had, indeed, a considerable amount of detail to attend to and 
was caught in the very middle of a lonely meal by the pragmatic, 
loud-voiced, red-faced parson of my antipathy, whose description 
I believe I gave you on the first night of my arrival here. 

‘He has not grown dearer to me on further acquaintance. 
These last long drawn-out and yet swiftly vanishing days of my 
engagement, he has been bombarding me with letters—letters 
of remonstrance nearly as blatant as his own personality, anent 
the scandal to be caused in the parish by my marriage with a 
papist, in a popish chapel. He forced his way in upon me for 
what, he assured me, was his last appeal. 

‘I was in no very amiable humour, as you may imagine. 
But, to meet his roars with a show of temper would have been 
about as useful and dignified as butting at a bull. I took 
refuge in suavity, in ultra courtesy. I have no doubt I was 
pestilently aggravating. I offered him port during the first 
pause, sherry during the second, coffee and a cigar at the third. 
I smiled approvingly at his highest flights. And when, hoarse 
and breathless, he desisted at last, upon some hidden impish 
suggestion, I informed him that even if he withdrew all ecclesi- 
astical countenance, I should not be left quite desolate; for I had 
no doubt that my wife would wish to have a sanctuary of her own, 
at Honor Maxwell. You should have seen his apoplectic gasp! 

*“*Tt is an ancient religion,’’ I said, ‘‘ full of colour and 
picturesque—though, personally, I prefer that of Pindar.”’ 

* And, after all, we parted shaking hands, for he cannot afford 
to quarrel with me. It was a consolation, obviously, to find that 
my proclivities were rather pagan than papistical. 

‘I should, however, not waste your time with this non- 
sense, did it not have a bearing on subsequent events. For I 
went to Crossforth, stimulated by this absurd encounter, more 
human and alive than I had known myself these six weeks. I 
took pleasure, too, in the thought of the joy it would give 
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Solange to have a chapel of her own. The child has a devotion 
like that of a soldier for his flag; it is quite fitting that she 
should have the power of planting it—aye, and of flaunting it— 
there where fate has pitched her camp. 

‘In the drawing-room I found only the Comte, the Comtesse 
and Vaucelin, who has returned for to-morrow’s ceremony. 
Solange, I was told, was in the oratory, where there had been a 
late service. ‘‘ Friday evenings we have Benediction, as you 
know,’’ said the Comtesse. ‘‘ It is over, but my niece is still at 
her prayers.—She is very pious of late.”’ 

‘Mockery runs through all this woman says, now, like an 
almost imperceptible thread of tinsel in a warp of silk. 

‘ ** Twill join her then,’’ I said. I invariably oppose to that 
mockery an added attentiveness to my fiancée. 

‘** Bravo! ’’ said the Comte. 

‘Vaucelin was watching me with an unmistakeable anxiety 
in his little keen eyes. 

* **Do you know the way?’’ asked Aglaé, smiling. 

‘ **T wait to be shown,”’ I answered her. 

‘Her smile became accentuated. ‘‘ Would that we might 
attach a truer meaning to that phrase, mon neveu. Enfin.’’ 
She shrugged her shoulders with an air of playfulness. ‘‘ Come, 
heretic, I will put you on the road.”’ 

* Vaucelin took a step forward and then drew back, trying the 
while to retain his usual bland expression. It is obvious that the 
excellent little fellow, with his French notions, thinks that I am 
not to be trusted even the length of a couple of passages with the 
charmeuse. I read his first thought and the subsequent one: 
that it would be more dangerous still to raise Annibal’s suspicion. 

*** And above all,’’ called this latter, after us, ‘‘ come back 
quick, Aglaé! None of your notions of chaperonage, if you 
please. They may do 4 l’anglaise to-night of all nights, it seems 
to me.’’ And as the door closed, I caught the words: “‘ Hein, 
mon vieur Vaucelin, le joli couple! ”’ 

* The chapel is joined to the house by a narrow stone passage, 
closed at either end by double swing-doors, and lit by an antique 
hanging lamp in which the electric fire is artistically shaded. In 
this dim narrow space Aglaé halted. She looked at me: and it 
was the glance that had erewhile first inspired and then intoxi- 
cated me. She spoke and her voice had the old caressing sweet- 
ness. She laid her hand on mine; almost impalpable touch 
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that once compelled my being as no human contact ever could or 
can again. 

‘**One moment,’’ she was saying. ‘“‘One moment, now, 
before all the years begin. Let our parting at least be something 
we can look back upon without bitterness. The page is written, 
the book must be closed. But it need not be torn, defaced. blotted. 
Adieu, ami! You once called me your soul, I will forget you 
ever wished to call me anything else.”’ 

‘ She had a cadence in her accents that is comparable to no 
music I have ever heard. Oh, master, it was ‘‘ that strain 
again,’’ and “‘ it had a dying fall.”’ 

‘The miserable half of me, which is of the senses shuddered 
to the appeal; but the spirit in me, thank God, the spirit in me, 
revolted. The soul, to which she laid claim ... it was the 
soul that knew its destroyer, la mangeuse d’ames! Eyes like 
mountain tarns, voice like the murmur of secret springs, figure of 
bending grace, touch like a flower’s caress—what was it all but 
a delicate trap? 

* ** Since it is to be farewell,’’ she repeated, ‘* forgive and 
remember this good-bye.”’ 

‘She had the faintest movement towards me as she spoke. I 
could have taken then the kisses she had denied me in my hour 
of passion. I swear she was offering me her lips! . . . Master, 
I could have sipped the wine of the gods, for the first and last 
time of my life. Even though it was poisoned, it was still the 
wine of the gods to me. I will not say I was not tempted— 
tempted? That is no word to describe the rush of my being 
towards an essential ecstasy. I said that my soul stood aloof, 
revolting. Now as, on that rush, it too was swept onwards, 
almost, I should say, the desire of the soul was keener than that 
of the flesh. To possess once the joy for ever after to be denied 
—to sip one taste of the wine, before the table of all my days be 
spread with only the bread and the water! Yet, on the very 
impulse (thus oddly are we made) there was something that stood 
firm through the madness of the senses, something in me stronger 
than purity of soul—a poor remnant of honour. 

‘Then in the pause came realisation. The whole perversity of 
the woman’s intention rose clear before me. She was ready to 
yield me a favour—a favour that the most intimate conviction 
assured me had been vouchsafed neither to Antoine nor to any 
other—to the sole end that the thought of it might pursue me 
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all my days. The lost bliss was to be my eternal regret; 
unassuaged desire my portion; and after her kiss, the touch of 
my bride’s lips was ever to be cold! John Gordon, I cannot 
bring myself to pursue the subtle, the ingenious, the diabolic 
malice of her scheme. 

‘ **Madame,’’ I said and my voice was trenchant: like a 
sharp blade, it seemed to sever the théusand invisible filaments 
that drew us together, ‘‘ Madame. I intend to forget everything, 
and therefore I have no need to forgive.’’ 

‘T heard her draw her breath with a faint hiss as I went by 
her, towards the door of the chapel. And that is the end. 

‘There are double swing-doors to the chapel. As I opened 
them the incense rushed to my nostrils. Save for the lamps 
before each shrine and in the sanctuary, the little place was 
dark—dark, and as I say, incense-filled. The little flame 
suspended in space before the altar glowed like a ruby. 

‘ Have you ever pentrated into some such smal] haunt, where 
an ancient faith, a bygone tradition. still burns? However much 
the creed may seem outworn, perhaps even antagonistic, is there 
not about it a sense of mystery that captivates? Does not a secret 
voice whisper to the soul, as in a language that it ought to under- 
stand? From a closed tabernacle before which the flame is 
never extinguished. does there not seem to emanate an impres- 
sion as of some presence—I hardly know how to express it— 
something at once as of a vast repose and an intense life? 

‘No doubt, no doubt you would say these are the tricks of a 
poetic imagination. given the artful and artistic colour-and-shade 
with which the Catholics surround their cult. Yet. even in the 
little white-washed shanty of a chapel, into which I blundered ‘n 
my rambles through Connemara, two years ago, I found the same 
odd sensation awaiting me—the mystery and the inner pang of 
regret as for something recognised, yet lost. 

*To-night I stood very still in this quiet, yet peopled place, 
glad of the moment’s respite between two meetings. And, by 
and by, with an eye accustomed to the gloom, I made out the 
figure of Solange, kneeling motionless, close to the altar rails. 
As the crimson flicker rose and fell, I saw a strand of her shining 
hair gleam where it had escaped from the folds of her veil. I 
breathed in the myrrh and frankincense—the fumes of sacrifice ! 

‘ Whether she felt my presence, whether some involuntary 
movement betrayed it, I do not know. Suddenly she rose and 
quickly came to me, bending her face towards me. It looked 
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pale and etherealised in the dimness, between the folds of the 
black lace. 

‘** Tt is you! ’’ she said. 

I put out my hand to her, and, clasping it, she drew me out 
of the chapel. And we stood then alone together in the same 
little space where Aglaé and I had parted. 

‘** You have prayed long to-night ’’ I said. 

‘I believe my voice trembled. I scarcely knew why, but 
there was a stirring of emotion within me, different from the 
alternate storms of passion and scorn that had left me mentally 
numbed. This was a feeling of tenderness which though pro- 
foundly sorrowful, yet had a kind of sweetness. She lifted upon 
me her eyes, still full of the solemnity of her orisons. 

* ** Yes, I have prayed,’’ she answered me, “‘ for both of us! ”’ 

* ** When you are mistress of Honor Maxwell,’’ I said, “‘ you 
shall have a chapel for yourself. We shall make it very beauti- 
ful—’’ I broke off. I had thought to give her pleasure. I was 
not prepared for the effect of my words. Her lip quivered, the 
tears rushed to her eyes. All her passionate soul seemed 
suddenly to flower in her face; colour, radiance, tears, a quiver- 
ing as of joy and sorrow at their keenest. 

*** Ah!’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ you care for me a little, after 
all!’’ She made a movement towards me. Her eyes—O my 
friend, those craving eyes! 

‘I took her into my arms, I held her to me. I kissed her. 
The incense was in her veil and in her hair. Oh, master, she 
trembled! The tears, once again as on that first horrible day, 
were salt upon my lips. It was as if I felt her innocent love 
vibrating between my arms. And my heart sank as under a 
pall of lead, to know that only in an empty tenderness, an over- 
whelming pity can I respond. I could have found it in me to 
have mingled my tears with hers, because that hers were tears of 
joy.—Oh, John Gordon, to-morrow is my wedding-day! ’ 


This letter, unlike the others, never reached the hand for 
which it had been destined. The writer had hardly written the 
last line of it before he deliberately tore it up and threw it into 
the fire. 


(To be continued.) 
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HE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO 
(established in 1839) inaugurated their regular 
Cruises-de-luxe in steamers of their world-famous 
‘*A” class. The phenomenal success of these Cruises 
has induced the Company to provide a steamer 
constructed for carrying passengers only, and 


THE “A RCGQA DIAN” 


(planned with the sole object of affording supremely 
luxurious passenger accommodation) has resulted. 
No cargo hatches interrupt the great extent of 
the Promenade Deck, and every inch of space 
is devoted to passengers’ pleasure and enjoyment. 


VAST AREA OF DECK SPACE 


The recreation space on Deck approximates half an 
acre, and includes a special observation platform com- 
manding an uninterrupted view of the scenery through 
which the vessel passes, whilst the Promenade Deck 
proper attains the remarkable length of nearly 500 ft. 


MAGNIFICENT STATE ROOMS 


All are single or two-bedded rooms fitted with 
bedsteads (not bunks). These superb rooms 
are supplied with wardrobes, electric light, bells, 
fans, chests of drawers and full-length mirrors. 


NOVEL FEATURES 


A permanent tiled swimming bath, 35 feet long, 
with dressing boxes attached; a covered 
gymnasium with every up-to-date appliance, and 
magnificent open-air ballrooms, giving opportunities 
for dancing hitherto unequalled at sea. 
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No 7 SPAIN, PORTUGAL AND MOROCCO 
. (This Tour may conveniently be combined with No. 8) 

10 Days from ( Leaving Southampton .. . 28th Sept. 
£10 ($50) (| Returning to Marseilles .. 8th Oct. 


PLACES CALLED AT- Lisbon, Tangier, Gibraltar, Palma, Barcelona, 
Marseilles. 











No. 8 8 MEDITERRANEAN, HOLY LAND AND 
EGYPT. 


(This Tour may conveniently be combined with No. 7) 


£29 ($145) (| Returning to Marseilles .. 7th Nov. 





PLACES CALLED AT- Palermo, Pireeus (for Athens), Beyrout (for 
Damascus), Haifa (for Nazareth), Jaffa (for Jerusalem), Port Said (for 
Cairo), Alexandria, Messina, Naples. 
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———— MOROCCO, SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


15 Days from | Leaving Marseilles ..... 9th Nov. 

£15 ($75) | Returning Southampton. . 23rd Nov. 
PLACES CALLED AT—Palma, Algicrs, Malaga (for Granada and 
Seville), Gibraltar (for Algeciras and Ronda), Cadiz, Tangier, Lisbon. 
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SHORE EXCURSIONS 


No 7 Lisbon (Cintra) £1 or $5, Lisbon 15s. or $3.75, 

—_—_——_ langier 10s. or $2.50, Gibraltar and Algeciras 
I7s. 6d. or $4.40, Algeciras 15s. or $3.75, Ronda £1 12s. 6d. 
or $8.15, Palma "15s. or $3.75, Barcelona 17s. 6d. or $4.40 


No 8 Palermo 17s. 6d. or $4.40, Pireeus (for Athens) 
wee, £258. or $11.25, Beyrout (for Damascus) £9 or 
$45, Dog River £1 or $5, Haifa (for Nazareth) £3 5s. or 
$16.25, Haifa(A) or Haifa (B) £1 or $5, Jaffa (for Jerusalem) 

or $40, Nile Tours Nos. 1 or 2 £27 15s. or $138.75, 
Nile Tours Nos. 3 or 4 £25 or $125, Pyramids of Sakkarah 
§1 or $5, Egyptian Excursion No. 5 £11 10s. or $57.50, 
Messina (for Taormina) £1 7s. 6d. or $6.90, Naples 17s. 6d. 
or $4.40, Vesuvius £1 5s. or $6.25, Pompeii 15s. or $3.75. 


No 9 Palma 15s. or $3.75, Algiers 15s. or $3.75, Blidah 

a «£1 «2s. 6d. or $5.65, Five Days’ Overland Tour 

from Malaga (via Granada and Seville) to Cadiz £9 10s. or 

$47.50, Overland Tour from Malaga to Granada and 

Gibraltar £6 17s. 6d. or $34.40, Gibraltar and Algeciras 

I7s. 6d. or $4.40, Algeciras 15s. or $3.73, Ronda £1 12s. 6d. 

or $8.15, Tangier 15s. or $3.75, Lisbon 15s. cr $3.75, 

Lisbon (Cintra) £1 or $5. 

The Fares provide railway and steamer journeys, carriages for sightseein¢, 
otel ion where required, fees at hotels, and for 

sightseeing, guides, also services of Representative. 
Full detailed Shore Excursion Programme free on application. 
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- GALLERIED RESTAURANT 


This lofty dining hall is lighted by tiers of large 
windows of decorated glass, and is spacious enough to 
seat all passengers at the same time. The social halls, 
smoking and card rooms, reading and writing rooms, 
are all superbly ventilated, lighted and furnished. 


| ARRANGEMENTS IN PORT 


A Tourist Bureau supplies information and makes 
shore arrangements. The“ Arcadian’s” 4 comfortable 
launches or shore tenders supply free transit in ports. 


| AMENITIES ON BOARD 


A library with ail the latest literature ; barber's 
shop; photographic dark rooms; wireless tele- 
graphy ; printing workshop ; laundry; free medical 
attendance ; free deck chairs; unlimited baggage 
allowance. A fine orchestra performs frequently 
and plays the choicest music every evening. 


TICKET CONDITIONS 


The fares paid are inclusive of everything 
on board except wines, &c. Excursions are 
not included in the passage moncy. Itineraries 
are subject to altcration or withdrawal. 


EXQUISITE COMMISSARIAT 


The catering is liberal and luxurious, surpassing even 
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r the high degree of excellence for which the R.M.S.P. 


is justly famous. Only the most experienced Stewards 


| and Stewardesces are carried, and the seating 


arrangements in the sa'oon ensure a prompt service, 
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